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A Special Report to Athletic Directors, Coaches and Trainers... 
‘Again in 1960 we’ve designed striking new knits, 


new patterns to add more color to basketball” 


Fit, design and color are your chief points of interest in 
basket uniforms, and we give parti attention to these 
areas. I wish you could see these sample uniforms in full color. 
Perhaps even in black and white you can distinguish the 
striking designs. /They’re all new for 1960. 


John Roan 


RAWLINGS’ CHIEF CLOTHING DESIGNER 


FRE SEONG 


gee 


We try to give our uniforms a spirited look, always keeping 
the design in good taste. We also show here a few warm-up 
and award jackets from our fine selection for 1960. But 
despite the emphasis on patterns and colors in basketball 
uniforms, we believe fit and comfort are just as important. 


This year we have developed two 
oe ue, colorful knits. We call them 
nit (above left) and Ivy-Knit 





The key to comfort and good looks in 
a basketball shirt is the way the open- 
ings for the neck and arms are styled. 
design these areas so the shirt fits 
snug without being too tight. The shirt 
never interferes with free movement of 
arms and shoulders. The quality of ma- 
terials used in the shirt keeps these 
areas from sagging or looking sloppy. 


We are especially careful in our design 
of the pants. We allow ample size, yet 
maintain a sleek, trim appearance. 
Good fit relieves players of discomfort 
and worry about restricted movement 
or appearance. Good fit is certainly 
a plus that every basketball player de- 
serves. Whatever the pants style, you 
can count on a perfect fit from Rawlings. 


tright) V-Knit is available in all stand- 
athletic colors or any two color 
combinz tions. The Ivy-Knit pattern is 
a combiaation of three colors. For ex- 
ample, a basic scarlet background with 
royal blue and white woven into the 
patterns. Ivy-Knit is available in nine 
different color combinations. It’s a new, 
distinctively different material —and 
it’s exclusive with Rawlings. 


rr 


This year again, we are offering one-piece knit trim in five individual patterns 

and i all standard athletic colors. The illustration above shows you the 

vanes tterns. Color mixtures within these patterns offers practically 

variety. We invite you to have your Rawlings representative show 

aot you, samples of the many striking new materials available in Rawlings 

et uniforms and warm-up and award jackets for 1960. As always, 
Rawlings uniforms are expertly ane Tailored 5 


“The Finost In The Field 13 ® 
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THE REAL TRUTH about | Floor Care| Savings: 


There is no economy in buying “cheap” products! 


Sure, you can save money-until you start 
using them! 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO YOU? Says the latest Building Experience Ex- 


seit eee change Report.* “It costs 49.8¢ a year to main- 

ade pen ade Cthaderint tank ng tain a square foot of floor space. Of this 
finishes, Product “A” and Hillyard 49.8¢, only 2.3¢ goes for materials. : 
TROPHY®. 

Product “A” costs less per gallon. * National Association of Building Owners and Managers. 

It may look fine to start with, but 

all too soon begins to look the 

worse for wear. Costly stripping 

and refinishing is necessary. 

TROPHY is the lightest, toughest, 

most beautiful finish of them all. 

Has the highest index known to 

abrasion resistance. Outwears 

cheap finishes two to one. 














A Feu) Femnies Now A: . ny Send Coupon Today for This Study 


Ww ill S Here are authentic, documented case 
we wm / histories of floor maintenance sav- 


D oll f y, rest a ings. They’ll help you pin-point ways 
sf a ; ) tosave labor and money on your floors. 


~~ 
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You’ll Be Money Ahead with 4 | VA RD 
a ane 
The Hillyard b& 
“Maintaineer” * 
is your own expert adviser, j 
on all floor tare problems, 
; * ny 


HILLYARD St. . Joseph, Mo. Dept. P-1 
ie Please send me Free Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer 


copy of “A Study of survey my floors to recommend ways | 
Economies". can get real maintenance economies. 
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9 BASKETBALL ARTICLES 
STRONG AND WEAK SIDE CONTINUITY OFFENSE 


Billy A, Key 
BASKETBALL RULES ata 2 
COVERING THE OUTSIDE MAN 
HIGH-LOW POST 


FUNDAMENTALS FOR A MAN-FOR-MAN DEFENSE 
Walter Nitardy 


HALF-COURT SQUEEZE 

THE FREE THROW more STORY 

USE COMPETITION FOR FREE THROW PRACTICE 
2 WRESTLING ARTICLES 

PINNING COMBEEAESONS - 

SCOUTING FOR WRESTLING WINS ___. 


2 SWIMMING ARTICLES 
TURNS FOR THE BUTTERFLY AND BREASTSTROKE 


COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOL SWIMMING 


2 GENERAL ARTICLES 


SAFETY — THE ADMINISTRATOR’S AND TEACHER’S 
RESPONSIBILITY _.. 


A CITY-WIDE EL EMENTARY “SCHOOL. SPORTS PROGRAM 


1 ARTICLE ON FACILITIES 

AN ALL-WEATHER TRACK FOR THE SMALL SCHOOL 
1 ARTICLE ON TRACK 

WEIGHT TRAINING FOR TRACK MEN 


FROM HERE AND THERE 

COACHES’ CLINIC __ 

DRILLS FOR QUARTERBACKS - 

FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD (REBOUNDING IN 
BASKETBALL) . 

NEW BOOKS _ 


BUYERS’ GUIDE 
FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION 


played a year ago in the Concordia-Harris Teachers College Invitational 


Number 3 


oud E. Lay 
Gary Filbert is ts 
“Everett ‘Arnold — hs 


5 "Mike Harkins 
Jim Sells 
John E. Chiappy 


William L. Wall 


Gordon Pa: 8 ch ka 


Charles R. Ream 


Marshall L. Jacobs 


John M. Klang 


Roy E. Crain 


Julian Stein 


Harris Teachers College-Missouri Valley College game 








A Look At This Issue and a Glance Ahead 


Pictures, pictures, and more pictures — basketball, 
wrestling, swimming, and football — that is the No- 
vember issue. We believe pictures are the answer when 
it comes to clarifying the already complicated aspects 
of modern athletics. Pictures not only make it easier 
for the coach to evaluate the text, but also save val- 
uable time when he explains a move to one of his 
players. Whether it be movies for analysis, or se- 
quence pictures in magazines and for use on bulletin 
boards, visual aids are very much a part of today’s 


coaching. We ask you to compare the illustrations in 
this issue with the number in any other coaching 
magazine. Next month we are continuing our em- 
phasis upon pictures with an illustrated basketball 
article, another illustrated wrestling article, and a 
rather unusual illustrated article on drills for pole 
vaulters. It might seem strange in the midst of the 
football season, and with a long basketball season to 
go through, to turn attention to one of the spring 
sports. However, a survey indicated that you coaches 
preferred articles on a sport prior to the start or dur- 
ing the first month of the sport season. 
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This seal, pridemark of 
the Athletic institute, 
entifies its members! 
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2 great new books 
.-- long needed in the 
field of athletics, 
physical education, 
and recreation 


3.00 


EACH 


EXERCISE AND FITNESS 


Eminent authorities in the fields of physical education, physiology, 
nutrition, medicine, and psychology met at the Colloquium on Exercise 
and Fitness, sponsored by the University of Illinois College of Physical 
Education and the Athletic Institute, for the purpose of correlating 
research from several fields on the effects of training on the human 
organism. The result is this new, 248 page book—EXERCISE AND 
FITNESS—a landmark in the search for means of preventing or re- 
tarding the physical deterioration that has accompanied man’s 20th 
Century retreat from manual labor. 


EXERCISE AND FITNESS is a compilation of twenty papers, along 
with summary, which were presented to the distinguished members of 
the Colloquium. Included in the work are such titles as “Exercise and 
Heart Disease—Related Fields for Research,” “Exercise, Fitness, and 
Aging,” “Some Psychological Correlates of Physical Fitness and Phys- 
ique,” and “Exercise, Fitness and Weight Control.” Essentially the 
book reviews the effects of exercise on fitness, with a focus on humans, 
adults, and hygiene, rather than, but not excluding, animals, children, 
and therapy. It includes both basic and applied research presentations. 


Students, researchers, physical educators, doctors, and others will 
find this text of singular importance. 
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2.50 


EACH 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The Athletic Institute and the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation co-sponsored a national work- 
shop, composed of outstanding men and women leaders engaged in 
the conduct of athletic, physical education, and recreation programs, 
as well as specialists engaged in designing and manufacturing equip- 
ment and supplies. Also included among the workshop delegates 
were school administrators, representatives of state departments of 
education, and various national consultants. 


The result of the workshop is this 104 page book containing chap- 
ters on the following: “Significance and Basic Principles,” “Selec- 
tion: Types and Quantity,” “Budgeting,” “Procurement,” “Ac- 
countability,”” and ‘““Maintenance.”” The material in the manual is 
based on the reports developed by the Workshop discussion groups. 
Helpful references and sources of additional information and mate- 
rial are included. Pictures, graphs, charts, have been used to illus- 
trate particular features. The basic purpose of this manual is to 
facilitate the purchase and use of equipment and supplies in such a 
manner as to achieve maximum participation, and assure the fullest 
benefits from programs of athletics, physical education, and recre- 
ation. 


This manual is designed for use as a textbook for such courses as 
“Organization and Administration,’ and “Planning of Facilities 
and Equipment.” It is a valuable reference source for courses 
dealing in various aspects of sports and athletics. It should be 
included in the professional library of school administrators; 
administrators and teachers of athletics, physical education, and 
recreation; coaches; planning consultants; purchasing agents; 
manufacturers of equipment and supplies; and others in need of 
practical information concerning these areas. 


Order From: 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


Chicago 54, Ill. 


Merchandise Mart, Room 805 


n4ulitle 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF ATHLETICS, RECREATI 


ON AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





Imperial’s Famous 


Lo-Boy medel, 
custom tailored in 
100 pure plied 
virgin worsted. 4 
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New 

Award 
Sweater 
Ideas 

from 
IMPERIAL, 
America s 
No. 1 Award 


Sweater 
Maker 


see your 
sporting goods dealer 


IMPERIAL KNITTING 








S any coach will tell you, few if any 

professions experience as many 
changes among its members as does 
the coaching profession. Two years ago 
Bill Daddio was end coach at Purdue 
and Bernie Crimmins was an assistant 
at Notre Dame. When Joe Kuharich 
was appointed Notre Dame coach, he 
added Daddio to his staff. Purdue, then 
needing an end coach, hired Bernie 
Crimmins .. . Recently, Ben Schwartz- 
walder was asked what type of defense 
he would rather play against. He re- 
plied — “eleven small, slow men.” This 
brings to mind Sam Snead’s classic 
when asked what was the easiest shot 
for him to make. He answered — “the 
conceded putt.” . . . Ray Chinn leaves 
Northwestern (Okla.) State College to 
become head swimming coach at 
Wyoming. He succeeds Dave Glander 
who accepted a similar post at Los An- 
geles State . . . George Rider, Miami’s 
illustrious cross-country and _ track 
coach, retires next June. He coached 
at Hanover College for two years be- 
fore going to Miami in 1917. Then he 
coached one year at Maine and four at 
Washington of St. Louis before re- 
turning to Miami in 1924. Since Miami 
joined the Mid-American Conference 
in 1947 his cross-country teams have 
won 9 out of 12 championships . . . 
Recently, Tohn Farney of West Ley- 
den High School, Northlake (Ill.) sent 
us the accompanying picture. Brownie 
Maynard, in the center, is 4/8” and 
weighs 97 pounds. According to Coach 
Farney, Maynard only asked one favor 








all season and that was for permission 
to take a couple of small tucks in his 
game pants. 


7 * * 


LL coaches of kid football teams 

and school administrators where 
grade school football is being played 
or considered should be interested in 
the “Walt Disney Presents” programs 
for November 20 and 27 . . . More of- 
ten than not traditiona! rivalries show 
a preponderance of wins for one team 
over the other. Three notable excep- 
tions are the Syracuse — Penn State 
series, the Alabama — Tennessee series, 
and the Northwestern — Illinois series. 
In the first instance, Penn State and 
Syracuse have played 38 times. Penn 
State holds a 17 to 16 edge with five 
games ending in ties. This year Ten- 
nessee went ahead of Alabama with 19 
wins to “Bama’s” 18. There have been 
six ties in this series. In the case of the 
two Big Ten schools, Illinois leads 25 
to 24 with 4 ties . . . Only six states re- 
ported a decrease in the number of 
schools participating in baseball dur- 
ing the past season, while fifteen states 
reported increases . . . Newark, Ohio, 
High School is the alma mater of John 
Brickels, athletic director of Miami 
University, and Fred Schaus, coach of 
the Los Angeles Lakers. In addition to 
these two men, fourteen other graduates 
of Newark are coaching either in high 
schools or colleges . . . Remember all 
the furor about breaking ties in foot- 
ball games? In the twenty years (1928- 
1947) that the Bix Six operated as a 
conference there were 25 tie games out 
of the 209 games played (08.4%). 
Since that time in the successor Big 
Seven and Big Eight Conferences there 
have only been 7 tie games out of the 
250 conference games played (02.8% 
... In Puerto Rico, because of a short- 
age of gyms, practically all basketball 
games are played outdoors. A ques- 
tion arose as to the procedure to fol- 
low in the event of rained-out games 
The Basketball Rules Committee siz 
gested, that because the results of bas- 
ketball games are so unpredictable, once 
a game was started and then rained out, 
it be declared no contest and replayed 
regardless of the score. 
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Build-up endurance with power-packed Kretchmer Wheat Germ 


Tvs your responsibility to give your team every advantage pos- 
sible. And when your boys have an extra energy reserve, they're always 
one-up on the opposition. 

Kretchmer Wheat Germ accelerates the build-up of an energy reserve 
in athletes by providing them with the most powerful combination of 
natural nutrients available. 

It’s been proven: Kretchmer Wheat Germ, when consumed regularly, 
greatly increases the body’s ability to utilize carbohydrates, the energy 
components of food. Australian Olympic swimmers, after a special Wheat 
Germ training regimen shaved an average of 6.8 seconds off the 200 
meter time. This is just one of many examples of the effectiveness of the 
added endurance factor gained from Kretchmer Wheat Germ. 

Make it part of your team’s daily diet, for that extra edge of energy 
that helps teams win. 


KRETCHMER 


wheat germ 
White fon 


“Suggested Ways of Feeding Wheat Germ to Athletes in Training” 


KRETSCHMER WHEAT GERM CORPORATION * CARROLLTON 3, MICHIGAN 


for November, 1960 


One Ounce of Kretchmer’s Wheat Germ 
Supplies the Following Percentages of 
Recommended Daily Dietary Allowances 


NUTRIENT MALE 
age—10 16 25 45 


Thiamine 38.0% 25.0% 30.0% 33.0% 
Riboflavin 10.0% 7.5% 11.0% 11.0% 
Niacin 9.5% 6.5% 7.5% 8.0% 
Vitamin C 48% 3.6% 4.8% 48% 
Vitamin Bg 16.0% 16.0% 16.0% 18.0% 
Protein 13.5% 9.5% 14.5% 14.5% 
Iron 20.0% 16.0% 20.0% 20.0% 
Phosphorus 19.0% 16.0% 28.0% 26.0% 


Vitamin E. Wheat Germ is the richest NATURAL 
source of Vitamin E, 


Sodium. Wheat Germ is low in sodium. For this rea- 
son, it is recommended as a source of good quality 
protein for persons on sodium-restricted diets. 


NOTE: These percentage valves are slightly higher 
for girls and women. 








FAIR-PLAY 
SCOREBOARD 


WITH 


FOUL 
INDICATOR 





FF-1§ WITH FOUL INDICATOR 


Acclaimed at 1958 NCAA Regional Tourna- 

ment in Kansas City Field House as a most 

important scoreboard development. 

@ Foul indicator shows total number of 
fouls on each team. 

@ Tells when important “bonus” rule goes 
into effect in game. 

@ Flashes number of personal fouls on 
player when foul is called. 

Along with all the other vital scoring and 

timing information Tickaway clock; push- 

button progressive scoring. 





roul indicators are available separately 
for installation on any existing scoreboard 


at low cost. 


BE SURE YOUR SCHOOL HAS ONE! 
For complete details, write 


FAIR-PLAY 
SCOREBOARDS 


DEPT. AJ BOX 359 DES MOINES 2, IOWA 














<COACHES’ CLINIC 


Is defense a lost art in present-day basketball? 


HENRY P. IBA, Oklahoma State University 


We feel as though the art of defense has not been lost, ut 
has become more of a team problem. The individual give: his 
all to stop his man and the entire team backs him up. Boys 
who developed into fine offensive players played with the }all 
so much that it is impossible for one man to take it away 
from them. Lost art, we believe not, for the top teams of ‘he 

country usually have fairly good defensive records, and in the top games the 
teams work very hard on defense. In the Big Eight Conference, the teams all 
work diligently on defense. This fact can be noticed by the spectators. All ove 
the country coaches are doing more defensive talking than they have for a |ong 
time. We feel as though defense is coming in stronger every year. 


LOU ROSSINI, New York University 


I believe that in present-day college basketball greate: 
phasis will be placed on defense which will gradually affect th: 
high school as well as the professional game. College coaches 
are finding out that the more successful teams stress defe: 
as much as offense, and while players are inclined to be 
offense-minded for obvious reasons, I am of the opinion that 
thei thinking will change through disciplined defensive coaching. As the 
coaching techniques improve in defensive basketball, better results will be- 
come more obvious to the player, and he will become a stronger believer and 
worker in the art of a more balanced game. With the increased results, pub- 
licity coverage will gain and the public will increase its desire for better played 
defense. Finally, it is our nature to be competitive; therefore, basketball with- 
out defense is only half a game and I predict a great change in the game of 


basketball. 


M 





BUSTER BRANNON, Texas Christian University 


No, defense is not a lost art in present-day basketball. The 
University of California teams proved this point during the 
past two years. Defense is not as easy to excel in as it was years 
ago before the jump shot came into full usage. Before the 
jump shot, a player could give ground with any player who 

' . was starting a drive and still have time to get back in his face 
if he stopped to shoot. Now, if an offensive man starts a drive, and the defense 
gives too much ground, then the driver will stop and shoot the jump shot all in 
one motion, and the defense cannot get to the shooter in time to bother him 
Also, shooting has increased tremendously over the past years. Because of this 
improved shooting, the mid-court press is a favorite of many teams and will 
become increasingly popular in the next few years. 


FORREST A. ANDERSON, Michigan State University 


Advances in offensive basketball, particularly the perfection 
of the jump shot, have placed new and different pressures 
upon the defense. Many games which end in high scores con- 
tain good defense. On the other hand, many low-scoring games 
are due to holding the ball on offense rather than good de- 
fense. Good offensive techniques have brought about new 
philosophies in defense accompanied by new techniques particularly at the 
team level. In actual preparation for a game today, most coaches will spend 
more time setting a defense for the opponent than they will on offense. New 
pressure defenses are devised to throw the opposing team out of its offensive 
pattern. Variations of the zones have been developed. Double- teaming or pinch- 
ing has become an important phase. More thought is given to defending a team 
today than ever before. New techniques are being developed which are catching 
up with the fast-moving, jump-shooting offense. 
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By BILLY A. KEY 
Basketball Coach, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 


HORTLY after becoming the bas- 

ketball coach at Harris Teachers 
College four years ago, we introduced 
our strong and weak side continuity of- 
fense. The system provides us with a 
strong united offense which together 
with individual initiative helps our 
players get the good percentage shot. 
This statement can be substantiated by 
the shooting percentage of our teams 
which has averaged 44 per cent. While 
the offense may seem to be set; never- 
theless, with the many different varia- 
tions which are made up of individual 
moves, we have been well satisfied with 
the results. Also, it has seemed to fit 
the personnel. Naturally, through the 
years many of our ideas have changed. 
Certain movements have been added 
and other phases of the offense have 
been discontinued. 

The basic alignment depends entire- 
ly on the position of the ball. We con- 
sider the weak side the side with the 
least number of players; consequently, 
the strong side would be the side with 
the most number of players. On the 
weak side we have a guard and a for- 
ward, while on the strong side there is 
a guard, a forward, and the center. 

Diagram 1 shows the position of the 
players if the weak-side guard has the 
ball. 

The position of the players when the 
strong-side guard has the ball is shown 
in Diagram 2. Notice in this alignment 
that the center is up higher and the for- 
ward has widened out to a more normal 
position. 


What our players do depends entirely 
on the position of the ball. When the 
strong-side guard has the ball, our 
strong side movements will be run, and 
if the weak-side guard has the ball the 
weak side movements will be used. The 
diagrams show the offense set to the 
right but the plays can be run to both 
sides. 

Two types of passes are used to hit 
the weak-side forward who is breaking 
out. The first is a roll pass which is 
thrown underhand so that it will be to 
the outside of the offensive forward’s 
leg. The other is a sidearm pass thrown 
off the side of the head of the defensive 
man who is guarding the weak-side 
guard. This pass is necessary, because 
after the roll pass has been used, the de- 
fensive player will have his hand down 
anticipating it again. 

Diagrams 3A, 3B, 3C, and 4 show the 
options the guard has if he is given the 
ball by the forward. 

In the play shown in Diagram 3A 
(Series A), Ol passes to O5 who came 
up to meet the ball. Then O1 fakes in 
and comes over O5 for a shot over the 
top. Notice that O2 always moves down 
a little in order to carry his man with 
him. 

As shown in Diagram 3B (Series B). 
Ol passes to 05. O1 then cuts off and 
takes a pass from O5 and drives quick- 
ly for the lay-up. 

Diagram 3C shows O1 passing to O5. 
O1 then cuts off and takes a pass from 
O5. If O1 is cut off, he will take the 
ball and widen out to the corner. Then 


Series A- SHOT OVER THE TOP 


for November, 1960 

















Diag. 3A 

















OS steps out to a regular forward posi- 
tion. O4 moves to the top of the circle 
and O2 moves down carrying his man 
with him. O3, the center, breaks into 
the center area for a pass. The players 
have spread out and will try to move the 
ball to the center. If they hit him, they 
may split or give the center the option 
of trying to beat his defensive man. It 
is quite possible that the ball will be 
moved around completely before it is 
moved in. 

Diagram 4 (Series C) shows an op- 
tion which will be used if the defensive 
man is playing our weak-side guard 
strong to the side of the weak-side for- 


Series B 
GUARD FOR A 
QUICK DRIVE 


Series D 
FAKE AND DRIVE 
BACK INSIDE 
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Series C 
PASS AND CUT 


ward. O1 passes to O5 who breaks out 
as a regular forward. Then O1 breaks 
down the center for a return pass in a 
simple pass and cut movement. 

Diagrams 5A, 5B, 5C, 6, and 7 show 
the options to be used if the forward 
keeps the ball. 

As shown in Diagram 5A (Series D), 
O1 passes to 05. Then O5 fakes a pass 
to Ol as he comes by an drives back 
inside for a shot. Whenever O1 does not 
get the ball, he moves in toward the 
basket and then out to the corner. 

In the play shown in Diagram 5B 
(Series E), O1 passes to O5. Then O5 
fakes a pass to Ol as he comes by and 
drives back inside the spot where he is 


Series E 
OPPOSITE FORWARD 
OVER THE TOP 





TRACK UNIFORMS 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


NOW—A COMPLETE TRACK 
OUTFIT PRICED FOR EVERY 
BUDGET MINDED COACH 


THE JERSEY: Style A/18. Premium combed 
white cotton. Full cut, and expertly tailored 
to afford maximum freedom of action, and to 
look right on the field. Sizes to order: 34-44. 
Price includes 2-color permanently dyed sash 
and one color left chest design. 

$1.55 each 


THE PANT: Style SPRINT. Finest quality, 
washable broadcloth, that’s light weight and 
good looking. Complete comfort. Available in 
these sizes: XS-S-M-L. Price includes side and 
bottom trim as pictured, plus slit sides. 1 or 
2 color trim. 
Price: $30.60 Doz. in White 

$32.00 Doz. in Navy or Scarlet 
This is only one of many Track Suit combina- 
tions available from Champion's complete line 
of Sleeveless and Quarter Sleeve Jerseys, 
and Track Pants. 
You will find our full line of Cross Country 
and Track uniforms described in our current 
Athletic Catalogue, together with a complete 
range of sweat clothes, warm-ups, socks, and 
supporters. 
Be sure to order your track uniforms from 
Champion early. 
*Champion’s Exclusive Endurall® Cotton Yarn 

Makes The Difference! 

WRITE FOR OUR CURRENT ATHLETIC CATALOGUE 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO., INC. 
! ( se Avenue Rochester 7. N.Y 


tting the Standard of Low Cost Excel 
ind Quality in Athletic Knit Goods 


cut off. O4 fakes inside and comes over 
the top of O5 for a shot over the top or 
a drive for the lay-up depending on the 
defense. ae ci. 
mp roy ows an option to 
used if the defense is trying to keep O4 
from coming over the top of O5. The 
action is the same as that shown in 
Diagram 5B, except O4 fakes as though 
he is coming over the top and then 
breaks back for a pass going down the 
center. 






































Diae.7 








As shown in Diagram 6, O1 passes to 
O5. O5 fakes the ball to O1 and drives 
back inside where he is cut off. Then 
O4 comes over the top and drives off 
but is also cut off. O1, who has moved 
to the corner, then comes over O4 for a 
hand-off. By this time if the penetration 
is great enough for a shot, O1 will take 


Series F - SPLIT POST 
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HOFFMAN S 
ENERGOL 

GERM OIL 
CONCENTRATE | 


WHAT THE BODY BUILDER 
CAN EXPECT FROM GERM OIL 


@ When there is a failure to respond to a training program as expected, the cause is 
often a lack of complete protein and the elements contained in Hoffman’s ENERGOL, 
Germ Oil Concentrate. This product furnishes nutriment for the glands and their prod- 
ucts, the blood corpuscles which carry the nutriment and oxygen to the cells. If the body 
cannot transport these larger quantities to each of the cells, proper combustion does 
not take place with the result that full power is not obtained and fatigue is the result. 


The body tires when it lacks blood sugar and oxygen. Germ oils are remarkable 
sources of energy. 





A mulitiude of athletes and body builders are using Hoffman’s Germ Oil Concentrate. 
Many factors enter into the success of the athlete or body builder, but endurance is 
most important. Training builds endurance provided the body is supplied with the ele- 
ments needed to build, repair, and maintain itself. ENERGOL should help in building 
bodily efficiency, strength, muscle and endurance. So germ oils are important in the 
diet. Germ oils are needed to form the bodily cells, the enzymes, and hormones. To 
build an athletic, strong and enduring body, you must practice health rules and supply 
the body with the elements it requires. 


A shortage of the materials contained in Hoffman’s Germ Oil Concentrate may prevent 
a man from becoming exceptionally strong and healthy, or a great athlete. By making 
Hoffman’s ENERGOL, Germ Oil Concentrate a regular part of your diet your chances 
of gaining your physical desires and living a long, healthy, happy, successful life are 
greatly improved. Constant research proves that Germ Oil Concentrate (the combina- 
tion is superior to any one germ oil as each of these rich sources is somewhat different 
in formation and content) can offer rewards of positive strength and health and extend 
human usefulness. 


Hoffman’s Germ Oil Concentrate is a blend of cold pressed rice, germ oil, wheat germ 
oil, and soy germ oil. You can purchase it at your favorite health food store or order 
direct from Bob Hoffman, York, Penna. Half pint is $3.00, pint $5,00, quart $8.00, 
and gallon $25.00. 


order from Bob Hoffman, York, Penna. 
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Series G INSIDE SCREEN 
(Left) 


the shot. If not, the players go into a 
weave. The ball is exchanged in the 
center of the floor and the man who is 
handing it off will roll down the center. 
The center, 03, will move up higher 
and act as a screener. 

The play shown in Diagram 7 is 
necessary to keep the strong-side guard's 
defensive man honest. Many times he 
will try to jam the center. O1 passes 
to O5. Then O1 moves off where O5 
will fake the ball to him and drive back 
in, O4 will move down under and O2 
moves down in as the play develops. 
Then O05 will throw over to O2 for a 
shot. 

Diagrams 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 show 
the strong side movements our players 
will use. Notice that the strong-side for- 
ward and the center are in different 
positions from those shown for the weak 
side movements. 

Diagram 8 (Series F) shows O2 pass- 
ing the ball to O3, the center. Then O2 
and O4 will split the post. 

In the play shown in Diagram 9 
(Series G), O2 passes the ball to O4 
and moves inside for a running screen. 
Then O04 will drive across the lane for 
the shot. It is important for O1 to step 
in and carry his defensive man with 
him. If he fails to move with O4, he 
should break down the lane for a pass. 

Diagram 10 (Series H) shows O2 
passing to O04. O2 follows his pass and 
runs inside O4’s defensive man. Then 
O4 will hand the ball off to O2 as he 
goes by. O2 drives quickly for the lay- 
up. This is a very simple but an effective 
maneuver. 
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As shown in Diagram 11, O2 passes 
to O4 but this time does not follow his 
pass. This maneuver keys off O3, the 
center, who moves from the center to 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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Series A 


Pinning Combinations 


By GORDON PASCHKA 


Wrestling Coach, Winona, Minnesota, High School 


IGH schoo! wrestling is growing so 

rapidly that the demand for train- 
ed coaches far exceeds the supply. Many 
interested men who have had no pre- 
vious experience find themselves coach- 
ing the sport. Therefore, we hope this 
article will help these men solve some 
of their problems. 

The object of wrestling is to hold the 
opponent’s shoulders to the mat for a 
period of two seconds. Coaching should 
be geared to this objective. We admit 
that a good leg ride is effective and con- 
trol is important, but the same emphasis 
should not be placed on these moves 
that is placed on pinning holds. Re- 
member, in a high school dual meet five 
pins will win over seven decisions. 

When teaching pinning holds, the 
following principles are important: 

1. Shoot the works. There are no ten- 
tative pinning holds. The opponent will 
not flip over on his back just because 
a half nelson is placed on him. After all, 
ducks do not drop out of the sky be- 
cause someone points a gun at them. 

2. Get it on right before going fer 
the fall. More falls are missed because 
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the hold is not quite right and the op- 
ponent escapes, turns out or runs out 
the clock. 

3. The first attempt is a wrestler’s best 
opportunity. After he has gained a three 
point near fall, the opponent will con- 
centrate as much on keeping out of 
trouble as he will on escaping. Thus 
there will not be many openings. 

4. Do not wait for the opponent to 
move. Go and get him. The wrestler 
who waits to capitalize on his opponent’s 
mistakes could still be waiting when the 
match is over. 

5. Wrestlers are not pinned by the 
opponent’s arms alone. The legs, should- 
ers, chest, and neck should be used along 
with the arms. When a wrestler match- 
es his arms against his opponent’s neck 
and shoulder muscles, he will come out 
second best or exhausted. 

We will attempt to analyze a few 
pinning holds. Through the use of il- 
lustrations the do’s and don’ts as the 
hold develops will be explained. In 
every pinning combination, as in a bull- 
figut, there is a moment of truth, and 
once passed, it cannot be regained. At 


times opportunity knocks very gently, 
and a wrestler must be ready to capi- 
talize on it. 

Pinning holds can be separated into 
two broad classes: first those which an 
opponent is forced into from the ref- 
eree’s position; second, those that capi- 
talize on his moves or mistakes. We will 
analyze three of each type. First, let us 
look at the force type. 

The pinning hold which is shown in 
Series A is our version of the three- 
quarter nelson, near leg pin. The best 
time for a wrestler to use this hold is 
when he is up in the referee’s position. 
When it is thrown quickly, little risk is 
involved because the bottom man is 
placed on the defensive. The most com- 
mon mistake is to reach up with the in- 
side arm first. Most wrestlers are averse 
to having hands on their neck and will 
rear up immediately. The next mis- 
take is trying to pull the opponent 
down instead of tipping him up. 

As shown in Illustration Al, the top 
man’s knee is almost even with that of 
the defensive wrestler. His first move 
(Illustration A2) is to dip his inside 
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shoulder down, which is the key move. 
Then he should shoot his left arm over 
the opponent’s neck, reach up, and 
clasp his wrist with the inside arm. At 
the same time he should straddle the op- 
ponent’s near leg. Now, he is in a posi- 
tion to pour it on. Illustration A3 shows 
the start of the drive. The offensive 
wrestler is driving forward and up with 
his inside shoulder against the short 
ribs of his opponent. He pulls down 
with his arms and at the same time 
slides his inside leg up hard against the 
back of his opponent’s thigh. He does 
not lift his knees from the mat; he slides 
them forward. 

The position and use of the offensive 
wrestler’s legs is shown in Illustration 
A4. It is very important to boost the op- 
ponent up and forward because this 
maneuver removes the props he needs 
in order to resist. Illustration A5 shows 
the position of the offensive wrestler’s 
arms and legs at the conclusion of the 
hold. Notice that his wrists are locked, 
not his fingers, thus making the hold 
tighter. If the defensive wrestler kicks 
too hard and starts to get a little slack, 
the top man should turn his hips in 
and down. The completed hold is shown 
in Illustration A6. The top man is well 
braced and the defensive man is square 
on his shoulders in a position where 
he must fight his own weight as well 
as his opponent. It is easy to achieve the 
position shown in Illustration A2, but 
when an offensive wrestler starts to 
drive he may feel as though he is try- 
ing to tear up an oak tree by the roots. 
He should not give up, because when 
success comes, it comes all at once. 


Our second pin hold is the old re- 
liable near half nelson, far arm and 
body lock combination. It is as certain 
as death and taxes. If a wrestler can 
handle the opposition at all, he can 
pin his opponent with this combination. 
Starting from the referee’s position (II- 
lustration Bl), the offensive wrestler 
goes for the near half nelson. Some 
points which should be emphasized are 
shown in Illustration B2. The offensive 
wrestler should get his far leg out at 
right angles to his opponent. When put- 
ting on the near half nelson, he should 
dip his shoulder so that it is lower than 
his arm pit. As shown, the arm around 
the opponent’s waist is reaching for his 
far arm. The opponent is making the 
proper reaction by bracing himself on 
the far side (Illustration B3). Notice 
that his leg and arm are well spread to 
give him a good base. The offensive 
wrestler’s next step is to destroy that 
base. He cannot do much about the op- 
ponent’s leg so his arm becomes the 
point of attack. Illustration B3 shows 


the position which must be achieved. A 
quick pull in to his body and then a 
drive in hard with his legs, shoulder, 
and chest to bend the opponent’s far 
arm will place the offensive man in th: 
proper position. Then he should grab 
the opponent’s wrist and pull it in to 
his body. 

The drive to place the opponent in 
pinning position is shown in I]lustration 
B4. Notice that the offensive wrestler’s 
neck and shoulder are in tight. His 
shoulder should be in the defensive 
man’s arm pit. Driving power comes 
from the offensive man’s legs. At this 
point the key move is the extension of 
his left arm. This movement makes it 
easier for the offensive man to slide his 
shoulder into the defensive wrestler’s 
arm pit, and it acts as a prop in case 
the defensive wrestler attempts to roll 
when the offensive man is driving hard. 

Illustration B5 shows the offensive 
wrestler in position to apply the finish. 
Notice the position of his shoulder and 
legs. The driving force of his legs will 
be transmitted through his shoulder to 
force the opponent’s shoulder to the 
mat. A different view of the same posi- 
tion is shown in Illustration B6. Notice 
the interlocking of the offensive man’s 
hands and his widespread feet with toes 
digging into the mat. Illustration B7 
shows the finished hold. Notice the 
three-point brace of the offensive wrest- 
ler. His head is on one side and his 
well-spread legs on the other. His left 
leg must be placed high above the de- 
fensive man’s head because that is the 
only direction in which he can be rolled. 
This has been our most effective pin 
hold. Hard aggressive application is re- 
quired. When properly applied, it 
should result in a fall every time the 
offensive man reaches the position 
shown in Illustration B3. 

Our next pinning hold starts with a 
breakdown from the referee’s position. 
As shown in Illustration C1, the offen- 
sive wrestler grasps the far leg and the 
far arm of his opponent. Notice the posi- 
tion of his legs, head, and shoulder. 
With a coordinated drive and pull he 
breaks the defensive wrestler down to 
the position shown in Illustration C2. 
He keeps a firm grip on the defensive 
man’s upper arm and his shoulder stays 
below and behind the opponent's 
shoulder. By pulling and lifting on the 
opposing man’s arm and leg and driving 
with his legs, the defensive wrestler is 
forced into the position shown in Illus- 
tration C3. Now, the offensive man is 
ready to go for the fall. As shown in II- 
lustration C4, the offensive wrestler has 
released his hold on the defensive man’s 
upper arm and shot it straight out. At 
the same time he lowers his shoulder 
into the defensive wrestler’s arm pit. 
As shown in Illustrtion C5, it is almost 
over. The offensive wrestler brings his 
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arm back in a reverse head lock. Then 
he reaches for the defensive wrestler’s 
opposite upper arm and using his knee 
pushes that arm up. This movement 
helps destroy the base the bottom man 
needs to bridve up. Notice that the of- 
fensive wrestler has also gone to a 
crotch hold with his right arm. The 
completed hold is shown in Illustra- 
tion C6. Notice the widespread legs 
and the use of the offensive wrestler’s 
left knee. 

The three pinning combinations 
which have been discussed are used 
aggressively to beat the opponent to the 
first move. It is not always possible to 
use these combinations effectively. The 
next three holds we shall discuss make 
use of the opponent’s movements or 
reactions to set up a pinning combina- 
tion. 

We call the first hold of this group 
the far half combination. After a break 
as shown in Illustration D1, the top 
man throws on a near half nelson. The 
bottom man uses an approved reaction 
by clamping the offensive wrestler’s arm 
and snapping down hard (Illustration 
D2). This is a very good counter for a 
half nelson. The reaction sets up the 
pinning combination because the offen- 
sive wrestler planned on that reaction. 
Illustration D3 shows the start of the 
hold. The offensive wrestler has slipped 
off the near half nelson and has grasped 
the defensive man’s wrist pulling up on 
it. He has taken his arm from around 
the opponent’s waist and thrown a far 
half nelson. The offensive wrestler has 
his left leg extended and is in a well-bal- 
anced position. Now, he must go under- 
neath and this is the crucial moment. 
From the position shown in Illustration 
D3 he drops down to the position shown 
in Illustration D4 and starts to work 
under his opponent’s hip and tip him 
up. At the same time he lifts on the far 
half nelson. 

The other side of the same move is 
shown’ in Illustration D5. Illustration 
D6 shows how the offensive man should 
use his legs to tip up the defensive wrest- 
ler. Notice that the offensive wrestler’s 
right knee is underneath the defensive 
man’s hip and leg. He can now tip up 
the defensive man by driving forward. 
One of the most important steps in this 
hold is shown in Illustration D7. The of- 
fensive wrestler takes the wrist which 
he grabbed as shown in Illustration D3 
and pulls that arm out and away from 
the defensive man’s body and down 
on the mat. Then he drops his left hip 
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on that arm near the shoulder. Now, 
he is starting to step over the defensive 
wrestler’s head “| finish the hold as 
shown in Illustration D8. This is a dif- 
ficult hold to learn, but once mastered, 
it will gain falls at times when other 
holds cannot be applied. 

One point to remember is to keep the 
far nelson. Then, if the opponent 
kicks out, the offensive man should lift 
on the half nelson, roll with the de- 
fensive wrestler, and he will be back in 
the position shown in Illustration D1. 

One of the most used and effective es- 
cape maneuvers is the sit-out and 
switch. Every wrestler must be able to 
block a switch which is a defensive 
move. Converting the block into a pin- 
ning hold is an offensive move. As 
shown in Illustration El, the defensive 
wrestler has started to switch and the 
top man has dipped his shoulder and 
reached through. He has retained his 
grip on the defensive wrestler’s arm. By 
pulling in hard and driving forward, he 
breaks the defensive wrestler down to 
the position shown in Illustration E2. 
Notice the wide driving position of his 
legs. The offensive wrestler’s shoulder 
is below his opponent’s shoulder and is 
driving downward. This move is impor- 
tant because it will immobilize the bot- 
tom man during the next move. 

When the offensive wrestler hops 
over to the position shown in Illustra- 
tion E3, the defensive man may suspect 
he is in trouble but it is too late. He has 
no base from which he can start another 
move. Notice the offensive wrestler’s 
perfect position. His legs and shoulder 
are doing all the work. The offensive 
man’s right arm (not shown) is free to 
throw a reverse head lock as shown in 
Illustration E4. Notice also in this il- 
lustration how the shoulder and not the 
arm is doing the work. The top man is 
in no danger of being rolled because he 
is driving down, not over. Illustration 
E5 shows the conclusion of what the 
defensive man hoped would be a re- 
versal. The offensive wrestler has an op- 
tion of keeping the arm he holds with 
his left hand or of going to a lock posi- 
tion (Illustration B6).. This is an ex- 
cellent combination because it involves 
no risk to the position of sper 
Sound defense is incorporated with t 
offensive moves. 

Our last pinning combination makes 
use of a block in a switching maneuver. 
Instead of being partly to the side of 
the defensive wrestler as he was in Illus- 

(Concluded on page 61) 
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HIGH CUT or OXFORD 
BASKETBALL SHOES 


America's first true basketball shoe remains its best shoe . .. specified by more coaches, 
worn by more players . . . the recognized leader for over 45 years. Why? Because All Star 
soles are unmatched for traction that is needed for hairline stops, pinpoint pivots and 
break-away speed. And because All Stars offer game-long comfort, fatigue-free fit and 
durability found in no other shoe. Superior construction is the answer, including: 





@ Exclusive traction sole that hugs the floor like no other ever made. 


®@ Footform last for utmost ease in action. 












FAMOUS ALL STAR 
MOLDED OUTSOLE 
Non-slip, non-marking 
on any kind of floor 











® Combination cushion heel and arch for protection and support where needed. 


® Shock-absorbing, full length sponge insole. 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


ae ® Free-breathing, loose-lined uppers, with original, non-chafing Converse Peg-top. 





CON Vegas € RUBBER COMPANY, MALODE , MASSACHUSETTS 
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Basketball Rules 


Experiments 


By FLOYD E. LAY 


Director of Field Services, Florida High School Activities Association, 


University 


U. of Indiana 


U. of Minnesota 6 
U. of Michigan 14 


Purdue 


Michigan State 12 
U. of Wisconsin 13 


Northwestern 


Ohio State 
NJ.C.A.A. 


TABLE I 
OFFENSIVE FOUL EXPERIMENT 
Average Average 
Number Number 
Number Offensive Total Fouls 
Number Offensive Fouls Per Number Per 
Games Fouls Game Fouls Game 
4 13 3.25 142 35.50 
5 26 5.20 157 31.40 
4 24 6.00 105 26.25 
36 136 3.77 1065 29.58 
1 3 3.00 42 42.00 
5 15 3.00 184 36.80 
12 33 2.75 406 33.83 
3 16 5.33 75 25.00 
6 22 3.66 125 20.83 
3 12 4.00 72 24.00 
5 22 4.40 152 30.40 
1 5 5.00 33 33.00 
9 $2 3.55 233 25.88 
5 27 5.40 155 31.00 
5 20 00 103 20.60 
104 406 8. 3049 29.32 
TABLE Ill 
OFFENSIVE FOUL EXPERIMENT 
Average Average 
Number Number 
Number Offensive Total Fouls 
Number Offensive Fouls Per Number Per 
Games Fouls Game Fouls Game 
ll 26 2.36 417 37.90 
15 2.50 199 33.16 
44 3.14 489 34.93 
14 36 2.57 477 34.07 
34 2.83 416 34.66 
31 2.38 425 32.69 
14 29 2.07 494 35.28 
14 27 1.93 488 34.36 
6 22 3.66 143 23. 
TABLE ill 
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Gainesville, Florida 


10-Seconds 


518 
479 

70 
451 


a 
388 
— 


lESE888 


24-SECOND EXPERIMENT 


Number of times 
Team Possession Charged Within 
15-Seconds 


62 
263 
183 
141 
127 
296 
309 

34 
157 

51 

20 
104 


14 
211 
68 
58 
26 
168 
47 
7 
26 
12 
2 
24 


—- 


112.80 
81.00 


105.24 


4-Second 
Violations 


Siarm woe sm Hee wn 


'HE skills and techniques involved 


in the game of basketball are con- 
tinually being refined and improved. 
It is important, therefore, that the rules 
keep abreast of these changes rather 
than remain static. However, the Rules 
Committee and a large majority of the 
coaches believe that considerable re- 
search and experimentation should be 
conducted prior to the enactment of 
major rules changes. 

With these thoughts in mind, two 
experiments were conducted during the 
1959-60 season under the supervision 
of the Games Administration Commit- 
tee of The National Basketball Rules 
Committee of the United States and 
Canada. Both projects aroused wide- 
spread enthusiasm and produced some 
very interesting information. 


Offensive Foul Experiment 


The first experiment involved fouls 
committed by the offensive team. This 
project was conducted in 127 high 
school games in 14 states. The colleges 
were represented by the Big Ten Con- 
ference, and the experiment was con- 
ducted in all conference games. The 
National Junior College Athletic Asso- 
ciation participated in six games. 

The major purposes of this project 
were to further reduce the number of 
free throws and to cut the overall time 
of games. The administration was rather 
simple. When a personal foul was com- 
mitted by the offensive team, the foul 
was charged, as usual, to the player 
responsible. However, the offended 
team was required to put the ball in 
play by a throw-in rather than by a free 
throw or throws. The project was not 
concerned with technical, double or 
false double fouls. 


For some time many astute students 
of the game have been of the opinion 
that entirely too much time was spent 
at the free throw lines. The first at- 
tempt to correct this situation was made 
by the Rules Committee two years ago 
when free throws were eliminated after 
double fouls. This change has been uni- 
versally accepted as a step in the right 
direction. 

The view is also held by many that 
the next logical step should be the elim- 
ination of free throws after a foul by 
the offensive team. This, it was argued, 
would speed up the game and eliminate 
much confusion, particularly on the 
part of the spectators. 

The data received indicates that a 
total of 3049 fouls were called in 104 
high school games, of which 406 were 
committed by the offensive team. This 
is an average of 3.90 per game. Big Ten 
Conference teams reported 3405 fouls 
in 98 games, 242 of this total being fouls 
by the offensive team for an average 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Drills for 
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Warm-Up Drill 


HE purpose of this drill is two-fold: first, to teach 

quarterbacks to throw while running to the right 
and then to the left; second, to serve as a warm-up 
conditioning drill. Rather than have the quarterbacks 
take calisthenics, it is more beneficial for them to acquire 
a skill and condition their legs by running in the warm- 
up drill. 

Instructions: 

1. Place two quarterbacks five yards apart. Instruct them 
to run across the field on the marked lines. After they 
reach the other side, they should reverse positions so 
that one quarterback is throwing as if he were running 
to his right, and the other quarterback is running as 
if he were throwing to his left (Illustration 1). 

2. Gradually increase this distance to 10 yards and then 
to 15 yards. If the proper fundamentals of throwing 
on the run are taught and mastered, it will not be 
necessary for the quarterbacks to throw longer. 

3. A regulation football is recommended for this drill 
rather than a weighted ball. As soon as the quarter- 
backs reach the practice field, they should start the 
drill. They should go back and forth, running at half- 
speed several times. 

4. The coaching points to stress in this drill are as fol- 
lows: Throw off the rear foot whether running right 
or left. Throw with the feet on the ground (lIllustra- 
tions 3 and 4). We do not want any player to throw 
while he is jumping in the air. Reverse the feet and 
hesitate before throwing to the left. We also want the 
quarterback to come to a stop before throwing to his 
right, assuming that he is right-handed. A lead pass 
should be thrown so that the receiver can catch it 
in stride (Illustration 5). It is difficult for many 
quarterbacks to lead a receiver while throwing on the 
run. They will usually overthrow their target. This 
type of pass need not be thrown too hard. In fact, the 
most common fault among young quarterbacks is 
that when throwing on the run, they throw too hard. 
They should adjust the ball to their hands quickly, 
get it in position to throw, and get rid of it in the least 
amount of time with the fewest motions. False move- 
ments before releasing to throw must be eliminated. 
The final point is to have the quarterback do the 
same thing every time whether he is going to pass or 
run. In other words, he should not telegraph his in- 
tentions. 

. This drill should be performed daily and need not ex- 
tend over the calisthenics period. Marked improve- 
ment will take place in passing on the run if just five 
minutes of a practice period are allotted to this simple 
drill. 














6. As shown in: Illustration 5, the second quarterback 
is receiving the ball, and in Illustration 6 he is getting 
set to reverse his feet and return it to the first quarter- 
back. 


5. Cup Drill 


Fe ere the 

quarterback in going back to pass. A drill of this 

type is necessary early in the season to emphasize the 
fundamentals of setting up to pass. 

Instructions: 

|. Place a center on offense with the quarterback. 

2. When the quarterback calls his cadence, the ball 
should be snapped on a predetermined number (II- 
lustration 1). 

3. This is a drill which every quarterback should prac- 
tice. Receivers are not necessary at this time, but 
should be added later. 

+. The coaching points to stress in this drill are as fol- 
lows: The quarterback should pivot on his left toe as 
the ball is received. His knees should be bent and re- 
laxed, and his elbows should be close to his body. 
Illustration 2 shows the passer pushing off to his left 
to go back quickly. His body should lean backward, 
but not so far that he is not under control. He should 
go back quickly, but always be well balanced (TIllus- 
tration 3). The passer should come to a stop with 
hesitation and plant his right foot. Then, as shown in 


wr 


6. 


Illustration 4, his weight should be shifted from the 
front to the rear foot. The throw off the quarter- 
back’s right foot and the step in the direction of the 
intended receiver are shown in Illustrations 5 and 6. 
The passer must perfect his steps and footwork to the 
exact distance he is setting up. Illustrations 7 and 8 
show the step forward into the imaginary cup of 
protection and the release of the ball with complete 
follow-through. 


. Stepping forward is necessary to set up the blocks 


for the line and the backs. The natural thing for a 
quarterback to do is to go back farther and farther. 
If the quarterback does not step up into the cup, the 
line cannot block. 

This is a drill which must be repeated until the 
quarterbacks have mastered all the fundamentals of 
setting up to pass. 








Run as a feature each 
month — September 1960 — June 1961. 


Prepared by GEORGE H. ALLEN 
Assistant Coach, Chicago Bears Footbal! Team 
and author of “Complete Book of Winning 
Football Drills.” 


Demonstrated by Chicago Bear quarterbacks, 
Zeke Bratkowski and Ed Brown 
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SEND THE COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETELY FREE 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENT KIT 


Get everything you need absolutely free to organize 
your own full participation table tennis tournament: 
Harvard Table Tennis Teacher with complete instructions, 
rules and tournament tips; tournament charts; complete 
tournament publicity program and tally sheets. 

Free . . . for your winners, valuable Harvard Gold 
Medals and Award Certificates when you complete and 
return the tournament tally sheet. 


Your Free Tournament Kit tells how you 
may win a complete Harvard Table Tennis Center. 
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Covering the 
Outside Man 


By GARY FILBERT 
Director of Athletics, Mexico, Missouri, High School 


OST basketball players, coaches, and spectators realize 
when they see great shooters assembled on a team that 
only a tough defense and a few good breaks will stop them. 
We like to think that defense is the equalizer and feel that 
through the season it is the deciding factor in several games. 
Sometimes, when the lid seems to be on the basket, a coach 
must rely on something and defense is the only stable thing 
he can count on. 

The time spent on individual defense is well spent. At the 
beginning of each season we try to make good use of extra 
minutes by working on footwork with our forwards and 
guards. 

The defensive end of the floor is divided into three areas 
— A, B, and C (Diagram 1). In area A, the opposing player 
is considered a post man and the defense plays in front. 
Again, in area B, we think of this player as a post man and 
try to keep him from receiving the ball. If he does receive it 
or dribbles in to this area, the defense tries to close the dis- 
tance and make him feel he cannot get the shot off. In area 
C, which is the one we are primarily concerned with in this 
article, the old basketball axiom, keep between your man and 
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the basket, is adhered to at all times. 

A staggered stance is used in area C, with the individual 
player selecting the foot he wants to place forward. Some 
coaches feel that the side of the floor should dictate the foot 
to be placed in front on the stagger. Our contention is that a 
player will be able to execute the moves better if he learns 
one way. We like to think of this stance as similar to the 
crouch used by a boxer or fencer with the weight on the back 
foot. This position is rather hard to teach, but when it is 
mastered, there is definite improvement in defensive play. 

After being sure the player understands the proper foot 
placement and stance, the next thing is the first move he 
makes when the offensive player who has the ball fakes the 
drive or actually begins his drive. We want this move to be a 
glide straight back with both feet moving from 10 to 15 
inches. It is the most important move for the individual 
defensive player who is covering in area C, an is necessary 
no matter which way the player fakes or goes. First of all, 
the defensive player cannot tell whether the offensive man is 
faking or going with his first step. Therefore, this move back 
places the defensive player in the same relative position con- 
cerning his man as he was before the opponent took his first 
step. 

Of course, all of this action takes place in a split second and 
must be an automatic reaction. If the offensive player decides 
to gc, the defensive man must, of course, take the correct 
steps to keep between his man and the basket. If the offen- 
sive man fakes one way and goes the other, then the defensive 
player is still in position to cut him off because there is no 
change in the distance separating the two and he has not 
followed the fake. If the offensive man fakes and goes back 
to his original position for the shot, the defensive player sim- 
ply glides forward. Diagram 2 shows the position of the feet 
and the glide back and return. 

If the offensive player decides to drive to the defensive 
man’s right, then the following footwork should be used. After 
the slide back, the defensive man drives off his left foot, takes 
a full step with his right foot to the side, and slides his left 
foot over cutting off the driver. We are assuming that the 
defensive man has his left foot forward in the original stance. 

If the offensive player goes to the defensive man’s left, 
then the following footwork should be used. Of course, the 
first move is the slide back. Then the defensive player’s left 
foot should be lifted and placed to the side and behind his 
right foot. Now, he is in position to cut off the drive or slide 
with him forcing him laterally toward the sideline. 

The advantage of this type of move is that the defensive 
man can play closer to his opponent and still get in position 
to cover the driver or the drive and stop for the jump. When 
the defensive man is playing close and using the staggered 
stance, the offensive player tends to feel that he cannot get 
the set shot off, and with his weight on his back foot the 
defensive man is ready to go back. Some points that should 
be emphasized are: 1) any fake or step by the offensive man 
should be followed by a slide straight back by the defensive 
man; 2) the weight should never be taken off the back foot 
unless the defensive player is going up to block the jump shot; 
3) the back foot should 
be turned outward and x 

* ( 





the front foot pointed 
straight at the offensive s° 
man; 4) the defensive & 
man should always try 








to beat the offensive § iS 

player to the spot where 

he wants to go or cut off P 

the path he plans to take SF 

if it is toward the goal. ee, 
One important point Diane 2 





(Cont. on page 62) 
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ARGE colleges are not the only 
schools that would be likely to con- 
struct a “Grasstex” running track. The 
comparatively small high school in the 
suburb of Toledo, Ohio at Ottawa Hills 
was also interested in an all-weather, re- 
silient asphalt composition track. This 
particular school was backed in its ef- 
forts to install this type of track by 
the Ottawa Hills Booster Club. They 
realized they could not construct a full 
track but settled for a one-quarter mile 
oval plus a straightaway. The cost was 
reduced by making the track only 18 
feet wide on the oval and 21 feet wide 
on the straightaway. Although the 
paved area was cut to approximately 
one-half of standard, it was sufficient 
for the track events in this smaller 
school. Costs of this track were 
compared with those of a carefully con- 
structed cinder track. Actually, these 
estimates were not too far apart. Due to 
varying soil conditions throughout the 
country, the cost of constructing a cin- 
der track will run in the neighborhood 
of $4 to $8 per square yard. The aver- 
age price of a “Grasstex” track is $5 to 
$6 per square yard — Editor’s Note. 
The “Grasstex” running track was se- 
lected because of the advantages of all- 
weather use and reduced maintenance 
cost. 
The contract for construction was let 
to Gradel, Inc., of Toledo, Ohio. 
Using the Ohio State Highway Speci- 
fications, the base was constructed of 
4-inch crusher rock aggregate, compact- 
ed and rolled. The leveling course used 
Ohio State Highway Specifications for 
the asphaltic concrete type T-50. This 
material was obtained from a local hot 
mix plant, and spread with a Barber 
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Greene Paver to 1% inches compact- 
ed thickness. Because of construction 
during the early spring in 1959, an as- 
phaltic concrete leveling course was se- 
lected for its faster setting properties. 

“Grasstex” as received in open-head 
drums was transferred to a concrete 
mixer. Sufficient water was added for 
good troweling consistency. Then the 
material was replaced in drums and 
taken to the runway. It was spread in 
front of a 4-inch pipe roller, and rolled 
to a uniform thickness of approximately 
% inch. The roller rested on screed 
strips to assure the proper uniform 
thickness. Space was left next to the 
screed strip to keep the “Grasstex” ma- 
terial from sticking to the roller. These 
areas were patched out to a uniform 
surface. 

After the “Grasstex” surface had 
dried completely and was lightly rolled, 
it was sealed with Laykold Mastic 
Weathercoat. This was applied in suc- 
cessive layers with a squeegee. The ma- 
terial as received in open-head drums 
was diluted with water to a free-flow- 
ing, squeegee consistency. Successive ap- 
plication developed a smooth, fine-tex- 
tured surface, and completely sealed the 
“Grasstex” with the rich Mastic Weath- 
ercoat finish. After the Mastic Weather- 
coat finish was thoroughly dry, the lanes 
were marked on the straightaway, and 
painted with Laykold Line Paint. 

The total area of this small track was 
2,820 square yards. Eight hundred gal- 
lons of tennis court binder were used for 
patching and prime coat. 

Approximately 5,200 gallons of 
“Grasstex” and 1,400 gallons of Laykold 
Mastic Weathercoat were used in the 
surfacing of this track. 





Asphaltic concrete base for “Grasstex” 
running : 





Spreading and rolling “Grasstex.” 





The “Grasstex” was smoothed up be- 
hind the placement roller with a 
long-handled trowel. This left a uni- 
form textured surface which required 
the minimum of hand-patching and 
hand-troweling. 





surface of the finished 
was not only weather 
resistant, but resilient to the spiked 
and rubber-sole traffic. 


The dense 
running tra 


















Now...the World’s Finest Complet¢ 







NISSEN TRAMPOLINE’ BRAND 


Nissen Trampoline* Brand Rebound Tumbling Equipment 

In use by over 10,000 of the nation’s schools. Meets all stand- 

ards for AAU and NCAA rebound tumbling equipment. 
Nissen Trampoline* Brand Tumbling Mats 


New, colorful and extremely light-weight! Furnished in sec- 
NISSEN Obl, BRAND | 





up or folds up when not in use. Vinyl material can be easily 
cleaned. Bright colors — including turquoise, flame-red, green. 





tions that can be easily combined into any size desired. Rolls 

The finest imported gymnastic equipment. Meets International Y 
Olympic Standards. The style and type used in Melbourne and e 
Rome Olympics. 
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Nissen is proud to introduce the well-known Medart Brand to . 
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you as part of its complete line of gymnastic equipment. The 
Medart Brand offers equipment that has been carefully devel- 
oped and continuously improved in full collaboration with lead- 
ing physical education specialists. 
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ALABAMA 
BODINE-BRYSON and ROLLING 
719 South 20th Street 

Birmingham 5, Alabama 


ARIZONA 

MARSTON SUPPLY CO. 
3209 North Central Ave. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


ARKANSAS 

RUSSELVILLE SUPPLY CO. 
4209 Glenmere Road 

North Little Rock, Arkansas 


CALIFORNIA 
PARAMORE-BAIER, INC. 
146 South Robertson Bivd. 
Los Angeles 48, California 


EDUCATORS FURNITURE and SUPPLY CO. 
5912 ‘R’ Street 
Sacramento 17, California 


COLORADO 

CENTENNIAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
3012 Huron Street 

Denver 17, Colorado 


HAWAII 

HONOLULU PAPER CO, LTD. 
Ala Moana at South Street 
Honolulu 1, Hawaii 


ILLINOIS 

I. P. RIEGER CO. 
537 25th Avenue 
Bellwood, Illinois 


KENTUCKY 

CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
315-17 West Main Street 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


MASSACHUSETTS 

M. E. O'BRIEN and SONS INC, 
824 Boylston Street 

Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 


MICHIGAN 
B. F. FARNELL CO. 

435 West Seven Mile Road 
Detroit 3, Michigan 
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MINNESOTA 
HALDEMAN-HOMME INC. 
2480 University Avenue 

St. Paul 14, Minnesota 


MISSOURI 

E. H. FORDING CO. 
6434 Baltimore Avenue 
Kansas City 13, Missouri 


LEN A. MAUNE CO. 
8500 Eager Road 
St. Louis 17, Missouri 


NEW JERSEY 
SHIELD EQUIPMENT Co. 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 


NEW MEXICO 

STEEL and ENGINEERING PRODUCTS CO. 
211 Sierra, S.E. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 


NEW YORK 

RAY S. SNYDER CO., INC. 
369 South Central Ave. 
Hartsdale, New York 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT, INC. 
647 South Warren Street 
Syracuse 2, New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Cc. E. SCOTT 

3226 Pinehurst Place 
Charlotte 9, North Carolina 


NORTH DAKOTA 

NORTHERN SCHOOL SUPPLY and 
EQUIPMENT, INC. 

8th Street and Northern Pacific Avenue 

Fargo, North Dakota 


OHIO 

LINK EQUIPMENT CO. 
1935 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


HENRY P. HOWE CORPORATION 
1152 West Goodale Bivd. 
Columbus 12, Ohio 








OREGON 
NORTHERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2850 N.W. 31st Avenue 

Portland 8, Oregon 






PENNSYLVANIA 
PLAY CO. SALES 
Mars, Pennsylvania 


TENNESSEE 

MAURY and CO. 

1612 Lamar Avenue 
Memphis 14, Tennessee 


TENNESSEE EQUIP. and SUPPLY CO. 
1402 Church Street 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


TEXAS 

W. C. HIXSON CO. 
205 North Austin Street 
Dallas 2, Texas 


STEEL and ENGINEERING PRODUCTS CO, 
1035 East Side Road 
El Paso, Texas 


W. C. HIXSON CO, 
1915 South Shepherd Drive 
Houston, Texas 


UTAH 

LEMCO CORPORATION 
5251 South 2nd West 
Sait Lake City 7, Utah 


VIRGINIA 

FLOWERS EQUIPMENT CO. 
327 West Main Street 
Richmond 18, Virginia 


WEST VIRGINIA 

CASTO and HARRIS INC. 
109 Market Street 
Spencer, West Virginia 


WISCONSIN 

W. M. HORNE 

1204 Rutledge Street 
Madison 4, Wisconsin 
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UE to the extensive use of the zone 

defense, the offense must consider 
the threat of the fast break by the de- 
fensive team when they gain possession. 
We use an offense which enables our 
players to eliminate some shooting er- 
rors by taking the easy shots inside the 
defense and lessening the threat of the 
fast break on our missed shots. 

The overloading principle is used in 
conjunction with the high-low post of- 
fense against zones. Our players are in- 
structed not to attempt to beat the zone 
by shooting over it or by passing rapidly 
to catch the defense in the middle of a 
shift. Diagram 1 shows the basic setup 
of the offense on the right side. 

O1 starts the action by holding the 
ball long enough for the team to see the 
defensive alignment. When he passes to 
O2, the defense is expected to make its 
shift. O2 goes deep into the corner, and 
invites the defense to cover him. If the 
defense will not cover O2 closely, he 
shoots. O03, O4, and O5 form a re- 
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Everett Arnold used the offense which he 
describes most successfully. The first year it 
was employed his team went to the semi- 
finals the Missouri Class S$ tournament 
and compiled a record of 30 and 6. Then, 
the following year with practically all new 

el, he used the offense against all 
types of defenses and ended the season with 
a 20 and 8 record. 





bounding cup, while Ol moves toward 
the free throw line. If the defense covers 
O2 closely, then he has several passing 
options as shown in Diagram 2. O2 may 
pass to a teammate, dribble or fake a 
drive around the defensive player to 
pull another defensive man out to help 
contain him. A good corner shooter can 
make this offense work very well. 

If the situation is favorable, O2 is 
instructed to pass in to O% on the 
boundary side of the receiver. Then, 
when O4 receives the ball, he has the 
options shown in Diagram 3. By using 
the usual basketball skills, O4 may have 
a shot on either side of the lane, a pivot 
and a shot in the middle of the lane or 
a pass to the high post man who breaks 
for the basket. By dribbling under the 
basket and across the lane, O4 has an 
opportunity to shoot a reverse lay-up, a 
turn jump shot or he may pass to O3 
who has kept himself open for a short 
pass from O04. When O04 has his moves 
blocked under the basket, then he 
should pass to the free throw line where 
O1 is prepared to keep the offense mov- 
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ing by shooting a jump shot or passing 
to one of the other players who is open. 

The player at the high post position, 
O5, should be able to go right or left 
with lay-up shots or jump shots near the 
free throw line. By using correct timing, 
he will have many lay-up shots through 
short passes from O4. Diagram 4 shows 
the play of O5. 4) 


O1 is primarily the outside man who 
has the responsibility of a quarterback. 
He may execute any maneuver which 
will help a phase of the offense to be 
effective. Ol may fake a drive and then 
pass or shoot. He also has many shots 
from the free throw line when the ball 
has penetrated the hasket area. When 
this happens and the defense will not 
permit a shot to be made, a quick pass 
to the free throw line usually enables O1 

(Concluded on page 45) 





By EVERETT ARNOLD 
Basketball Coach, Burlington Junction, Missouri, High School 
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Use movies to show how careless dribbling loses games 


You can tell ’em and tell ‘em—but 
nothing drives home a point as well as 
showing a player his mistakes, with 
movies. 

Nothing escapes the eye of the camera. 
Even mistakes that happen too fast for 
the eye to see reveal themselves when you 
show the film slow-motion. A man off 
balance or out of place sees his mistake 
—and you can show him how to 
correct it. 

Movies make an excellent coaching 
aid . . . they’re easy to take, easy to show, 
easy to teach with. 


Long-running Camera 
You can shoot over 144 minutes of play 


(up to 40 feet of film) with a single 
winding of the Cine-Kodak K-100 Turret 
Camera at 16 frames per sec. Three lenses: 
telephoto, wide angle, normal. Variable 
speeds: 16 frames per second to an ex- 
treme slow-motion 64 frames per second. 


Sharp, Fast Film 


Gym lighting is all you need when you 
shoot with Kodak Tri-X Movie Film. 
It’s sharp, fast, always dependable. 
Sports film processors give you fast 
service on Tri-X, too. (To learn who your 
nearest processor is, write us.) 


Coach-specified Projector 


Coaches chose the specifications for the 
Kodak Analyst Movie Projector. Re- 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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mote controls. Desk-top or big-screen 
projection. Reverses and re-runs any 
play you want—at various speeds from 
slow motion to normal. Travels easily, 
too, in all-in-one case. 


= 


Movies make any sport easier to teach 
well. For details write for Kodak’s 
Bulletin V3-21. Or ask your Kodak 
dealer to demonstrate these 
coaching aids for you. 
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NE of the problems a basketball 

coach encounters is finding drills 
that have carry-over value to game situ- 
ations. When teaching the fast break, 
practical drills should be used. This 
phase of basketball evolves as a team 
secures the ball, immediately analyzes 
the defense, and proceeds down the 
floor using the fastest safe method. 
Often, ready-made situation drills, 
where the right play is apparent, are not 


The blitz provides practice in many 
of the facets of fast break basketball. It 
is continuous and requires the players to 
make quick decisions. The situation is 
controlled enough to deter the ragged 
play often found in scrimmages where 
the fast break is stressed. 

To start the blitz place players in the 
same formation at each end of the floor. 
Have a line of men along the sideline 
and a player on each side of the free 
throw’circle area. The ball is thrown to 
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The Blitz 


By MIKE HARKINS 
Basketball Coach, Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings, Montana 








Harry “Mike” Harkins graduated from Ak- 
ron University in 1956 where he was hon- 


ored twice by selected All-Ohio and 
was also team twice. In addition, he 
received h mention on the Aill- 


American list. From 1956 through last sea- 
son Harkins coached at Hudson, Ohio, where 
his teams won three championships and fin- 
ished second once. He moved to his new 
post this past summer. 





the center man on the A side of the 
floor, and he and the other man near 
the free throw area, plus the first man 
in line, proceed down the floor. The 
next two men in line A go to the free 
throw circle area (Diagram 1). 

At the other end of the floor they 
encounter the two defensive men in the 
free throw circle area. The result is a 
three-on-two situation. 

The two defensive men are instructed 
to battle the three offensive men until 
the defense secures the ball. When this 
happens, the two defensive players be- 
come the offense. Then they are joined 
by the first man in line B who receives 
an outlet pass to start them back down 
the court to face the two defensive men 
from line A (Diagram 2). 

Again, the two defensive players bat- 
tle the three offensive men until the 
offense scores. In this case, the ball is 
taken out of bounds as quickly as possi- 
ble and thrown to the outlet man to 
start the break (Diagram 3). 

After an offensive group has scored 
or lost the ball, the players go to the 
end of the line at that end of the court. 

Adjustments may be made to provide 
practice in other fast break situations. 
For example, it is possible to create the 
two-on-one by starting with one player 

(Concluded on page 61) 
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T Oswego we start with the premise 
that the fundamentals of man-for- 
man defense must be taught and certain 
basic skills acquired by each player no 
matter what type of team defense may 
be utilized in a game situation) We are 
convinced that the ability of each player 
and of the team as a whole to apply de- 
fensive pressure will be the deciding 
factor in our toughest games. With this 
thought in mind, we try to make our 
teams defense conscious and instill pride 
in individual and team success on de- 


players should be picked up above the 
free throw circle or about 23 to 25 feet 
out. Do not wait until they are in good 
position to score. It is particularly im- 
portant that the man with the ball be 
picked up and stopped. The defense 
should never allow an easy basket to be 
scored merely because the man with 
the ball, or a man in scoring position, 
was left uncovered. The defensive play- 
ers must call out their defensive assign- 
ments and, if necessary, make temporary 
changes to cover any man who is a 


lowing a push off the advanced foot: 
The heel of the defensive player’s front 
foot should be about in line with the 
toe of his back foot. On whichever side 
the leg is advanced, the corresponding 
arm and hand should be out to harass 
the ball; however, hand-arm movement 
must not disturb good balance. Lunging 
for the ball or reaching for a dribble 
sacrifices balance and position and gives 
a good offensive player the step he 
needs to beat the defensive man. 

4. Team Defensive Position for a 


Fundamentals for a 
Man-for-Man Defense 


By WALTER NITARDY 


Assistant Basketball Coach, Oswego, New York, State Teachers College 


fense. Considerable practice time is de- 
voted to the skills of defense and much 
of the criticism of performance in game 
situations deals with the application of 
the fundamentals of good defense. 

For the purpose of continuity the fun- 
damentals of defense will be discussed 
in the order in which they are called 
ipon in a game situation with emphasis 
on individual as well as team respon- 
sibility. Many of these fundamentals can 
and should be applied to whatever type 
of team defense may be utilized; how- 
ever, some are specific to what is often 
called a sloughing man-for-man defense. 

1, Back Court Recovery. In most sit- 
uations, a team should have three men 
on the offensive boards and two men 
back to protect against the fast break 
when a shot goes up at the basket.¥As 
soon as the opponents gain control of 
the ball, everyone must hustle back on 
defense with heads up to prevent a fast 
break. Too many players either loaf 
back or recover on defense without 
looking behind, thus giving. the offense 
numerous opportunities to. sneak the 
ball past them for a quick score. 

2. Picking Up the OffenseXOffensive 


threat to score before a teammate can 
recover to pick him up.\By picking up 
the offense early, defensive pressure is 
applied, which can result in forced play 
and lost balls by the offense. 

3. Individual Defensive Position.The 
defensive players must stay low at all 
times, be alert, and ready to move 
quickly. A player’s head should be up. 
his back reasonably straight, legs flexed, 
and feet spread wide for good balance. 
Body weight should remain evenly dis- 
tributed on both feet. We favor a box- 
er’s stance fairly flat-footed not up on 
the toes, but not back on the heels. 
Short shuffling steps should be taken 
with both feet to avoid committing too 
much body weight in any direction un- 
less it becomes necessary to run to keep 
position or catch up with an opponent. 

When guarding an opponent with 
the ball, one leg should be slightly ad- 
vanced and the stance overbalanced on 
the opponent to that side. This is the 
defensive player’s weak side and a pivot 
will be required if the opponent tries to 
drive off his advanced leg. We prefer to 
have the opponent drive to the side on 
which the leg is slightly back, thus al- 


Sloughing Man-for-Man Defense. A de- 
fensive player must give 100 per cent 
attention to stopping or hindering any 
offensive play attempted by the man 
with the ball. He should overbalance 
slightly to the baseline forcing the offen- 
sive man to drive the middle y-here 
there is defensive help. Never allow the 
offensive player a baseline drive. When 
guarding a man without the ball, the 
farther he is from the opponent with 
the ball, the more the defensive man 
can slough off him toward the ball in 
order to clog the middle, but he should 
always keep the offensive player in his 
field of vision. The defensive player 
should never allow the offensive man to 
beat him across the middle (Diagram 
1A). 

If the defensive man sloughs too low, 
the offensive player is given an oppor- 
tunity to cut in front of him for the ball. 
At the same time he should. not allow 
the offensive man to sneak behind his 
back under the basket. This will hap- 
pen if he balances up too high toward 
the ball or turns his head completely 
away from his man (Diagram 1B). 

(Continued on page 47) 
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By JIM SELLS 





alf-Court Sidiiiie 


Basketball Coach, University of California, Davis, California 


HE squeeze is designed to apply 
pressure at the place of penetration 
by the two defensive men who are near- 
est the point of attack. Then the attack 
is followed rapidly by a rotation of 
players to areas where the ball is most 
likely to be passed. Proper movement is 
determined by certain rules of action. 
The half-court is divided into three 
distinct areas. A middle lane (alley) is 
created by extending an imaginary liné 
from the free throw circle to the outer 
perimeter of the center circle. Outside 
lanes thus created are identified as side 
lanes (Diagram 1). The players are 
placed on the floor in the positions 
shown in Diagram 1. They may vary 
from their starting positions but are not 
encouraged to deviate considerably lest 
continuity of movement be made more 
difficult. 
As shown in Diagram 2, the ball 


crossed the midcourt line in the alley. 
Then X1 and X2 should apply pres- 
sure immediately. They cannot permit 
the dribbler to outmaneuver them. He 
must be contained, and should not be 
able to maneuver to a side. When pres- 
sure is applied, the ball-handler will 
maneuver with the dribble, turn from 
pressure, look to pass to the other guard 
or look to pass down court to an open 
forward. Succeeding movements are 
based on the premise that X1 and X2 
can contain the dribbler. If two men 
cannot contain him, then pressure 
should be applied only when the weaker 
guard controls the ball. 

As pressure is applied on the ball- 
handler (Diagram 2), X3 rotates to the 
other guard attempting to intercept a 
pass from O1. In many instances, Ol 
who is under pressure turns rapidly 
from the pressure, turns his back, and 


throws an automatic pass to O2. This 
is a natural movement, because the 
guards customarily come down the floor 
abreast and each one always knows 
where the other is. As X3 rotates high, 
X4 and X5 rotate to the vacant area 
created by the high movement of X3. 
An apparent weakness is the opportun- 
ity for Ol to pass immediately to O5. 
This apparent glaring weakness is com- 
bated by the careful timing of the rota- 
tion of X4 and X5. There is a slight de- 
lay in their rotation. X1 carries his out- 
side arm raised at the eye level of Ol 
to discourage a pass to O5. Players who 
are applying pressure should be careful 
to avoid fouling. Pressure men should 
understand that their primary responsi- 
bility is to stop penetration and cause a 
poor pass rather than steal the ball. It 
is the desire to steal the ball directly 
which causes fouls. 
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im Sells played under the late Blair Gul- 
Washington University (St. Louis) and 
assisted in football and basketball for 
years at Southern Illinois University. 
ted Lou Rossini at Columbia during 
957-1958 season and is ing his sec- 
year as head baseball and basketball 
coach at Davis. 
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Defensive players should realize the 
importance of the position of their arms. 
If they carry them low, an effective 
baseball pass can be made by the offen- 
sive player. If their arms are raised high, 
an effective bounce pass may be ex- 
ecuted. The bounce is excellent but is 
not used often enough. Defensive play- 
ers’should carry their arms at an inter- 
mediate height. 

O1 is skeptical about passing to O3 
because he is afraid of the cross-court 
pass, and his vision is obstructed parti- 
ally by the raised arms of X2 and the 
inside arm of X1. Perhaps a pass to O3 
will not be timely because of an auto- 
matic movement on the part of O3. 
When a player is left alone he usually 
straightens up, extends his arms, and 
calls for the ball. He may stand and 
shout. When left unguarded, O3 may 
cut automatically for the basket because 
this is an instinctive move. If O3 cuts 
for the basket, the angle of the pass from 
O1 is flattened and X4’s task is made 
easier. If Ol passes successfully to O2 
(Diagram 3), X3 and X2 pressure O2. 

X1 is alerted for a return pass to O1 
or the diagonal pass to O5. As a rule, 
O1 assists the defense as he moves down 
court after passing to O2. This move- 
ment by Ol makes a return pass more 
difficult for O2 and places X1 in a posi- 
tion to aid X5 as he rotates back slightly 
to his starting position to intercept any 
pass to O5. 

When pressure is applied to Ol by 
X2, an effective pass to O5 could be 
completed (Diagram 4). If this should 
happen, X5 and X1 apply pressure to 
O05. X2 rotates for a return pass to O1. 
Then X4 moves to block a pass to the 
low post area and X3 rotates to an area 
where he could conceivably intercept a 
cross-court pass to O2 or O3. 


If there is a direct pass from O1 to 
O3 (Diagram 5), X3 turns and applies 
pressure to O3 and X4 also applies pres- 
sure. X5 rotates to the free throw area 
to cover O4. Then X2 rotates to inter- 
cept a return pass to O2 and be in a 
position for a diagonal return pass to 
O1. X1 moves to the high post area to 
cover a diagonal.pass to Ol or a lob 
pass to O4 or O5. 

When the dribbler crosses the mid- 
court line in a side lane (Diagram 6), 
the near forward and near guard apply 
pressure. X1, who is alerted for a pass to 
Ol and a possible interception, rotates 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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Your Players 
Stay Stronger, 
Play Longer 
When 

They're Wearing 
This Patented 
Basketball Shoe 


Write today for the name of your 
nearest dealer. 











Only 


TYER 
PRO-GARD®* 


(PATENT NO, 2.942.389) 





... Has a 
Built-in 
Sponge 
Ankle 
Support 






Get built-in protection from 
turned ankles, muscle pulls and 
strains with PRO-GARD’s ex- 
clusive sponge cushion ankle 
support. Other Tyer PRO-GARD 
features include a cushioned 
arch .. . full-length sponge 
cushion insole and suction cup 
outsole. 


TYER 





Tyer Rubber Company, Andover, Mass. 
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Safety 





The Administrator's and 
Teacher's Responsibility 


By OTTO E. RYSER 
Gymnastics Coach, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


T has been stated that teachers’ fear 
of being sued has done more to sap 
the red blood from our physical educa- 
tion programs than any other single 
thing. Teachers feel they cannot afford 
to use an activity which might result in 
an injury to one of their pupils. Conse- 
quently, the programs have been so 
modified and restricted that many of 
the worth-while outcomes we should 
expect are not achieved. 

What the teacher fails to realize is 
that if he has taken every reasonable 
precaution and used every reasonable 
safety device and practice, he will not 
be held liable in a suit for injury. The 
participant assumes what is termed 
normal risk. It is when negligence, 
either direct or contributory, can 
proved, that the teacher may be held 
liable. 

According to Lloyd, Deaver, and 
Eastwood', about 50 per cent of the 
accidents occurring in physical educa- 
1. Lloyd, Frank S., Deaver, George G., and 


Eastwood, Floyd R., Safety in Athletics. W. 
B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 1936. 


tion classes can be avoided. The manner 
in which a program is conducted will 
make it either reasonably safe or un- 
naturally hazardous. Notice, please, that 
the statement is reasonably safe. No pro- 
gram or activity can be guaranteed to 
be perfectly safe. A child may trip and 
fall at any time in any game and break 
an arm or leg. This, of course, might 
also happen in walking to or from 
school. However, it is the responsibility 
of the teacher and the school adminis- 
tration to take every known precaution 
in avoiding the possibility of injury. 
Some leaders have proposed that a 
child’s interest in play is so strong he is 
more susceptible to safe practices, safe 
feeling, and safe thinking than he is in 
other activities. In other words, they 
contend that play improves safety. To 
some extent this statement is true. In- 
asmuch as play does improve reaction 
time, body control, sense of balance, 
and motor coordination it does tend to 
make one better able to take care of 
himself in emergencies. On the other 
hand, when taking into consideration 


the intense interest and concentration in 
his play, that is experienced by a field- 
er in a softball game, we should be 
aware that he might run out into the 
street to retrieve a well-hit ball in order 
to prevent the winning run from scor- 
ing. In the excitement of the moment 
he is apt to forget about looking for 
cars first, and might be hit. Knowing 
this danger, it is up to the teacher and 
the administration to protect him from 
that possibility. 

Physical Safety Precautions. It is not 
enough to warn the players before the 
game starts about looking for cars be- 
fore dashing into the street for a ball. 
They know what to do, but they forget. 
A fence should be put up around the 
field to prevent the ball from going into 
the street, or to prevent a player from 
running after one that was hit over the 
fence. By the time the fielder reaches 
the gate he will realize he is too late 
to cut off the runner and will have 
time to remember to be careful. 

If, for some reason, it is not possible 
to fence the playground, a ground rule 
to the effect that a ball landing in the 
street is an automatic double, triple or 
home run, whichever best fits the situa- 
tion, will also serve to restrain the wild 
dash in pursuit of the ball. 

The location of the various areas is 
another important consideration in the 
problem of providing safe facilities. If 
it is possible to locate the ball field so 
that it will be impossible for the ball to 
get into the street, that particular prob- 
lem is solved. In order to prevent a 
batted or thrown ball from knocking 
someone off the playground apparatus, 
these two areas should be located some 
distance from each other. 

Thought must be given to the ar- 
rangement of the various pieces of 
equipment within the apparatus area. 

(Continued on page 62) 

















STERLINGS NEW 


COMBINATION NYLON 
GOLF NET & BATTING CAGE 


e Easily converted by zipping the side 
open or closed. 

e Cut your budget expenses by using 
one net for batting and Golf Cage. 

e No expensive frame to buy. 
Net equipped with Nyton ropes; your 
own maintenance staff can erect it 
quickly by attaching ropes or wire 
through rings secured to the wall 
which make the net easy to take down 
or to collapse. 

e Saves valuable floor space. 

e Made of weather-resistant nylon. 

e Nets also available separately. 





For Information Write: 


STERLING NET & TWINE CO. 


164 Belmont Ave. 
BELLEVILLE 7, N. J. 
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Bill Satterlee*recommends the new 
PENNBILT basketball for development 
of present and future varsity players 


More and more coaches across the country are 
switching to the Pennsylvania Pennbilt. Here’s why! 
* their players prefer the new PB-6 over any other basketball. 
*lasting varsity-orange color—easy to clean. 

*has that just right fee/ for shooting accuracy and deft 

ball handling. 

* ideal for year ‘round player development. . . indoors or out. 
Play the PB-6.. . learn for yourself that the new Pennbilt 
is the best for your basketball program. 


*President Ohio 
High School Basketball 
Coaches Assoc. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Over 92% of all basketballs 
sold are rubber - constructed 
... proof that most young 
players learn with a rubber- 
constructed ball. Satterlee and 
many other coaches have told 
us of their success in cashing 
/n on this player experience. 
Doesn't it make good sense to 
keep them using the type of 
bell they learned with! Why 
change them when they make 
the varsity? You have enough 
techniques for you to develop 
in your players without worry- 
ing about player-acceptance 
of an unfamiliar type of ball. 
See for yourself... use the 
Pennsylvania ball, the kind of 
ball your players were brought 
up with... the PB-6 is best 
for you. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY: Pennsylvania Athletic Products Division «Akron, Ohio 
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REBOUNDING IN BASKETBALL 


Demonstrated by BOB FERRY, BILL NORDMANN, AL FERRARI, DON SPENCER, GORDON 
HARTWEGER, and GLEN MANKOWSKI. 
Captions by JOHN BENINGTON, St. Louis University. 


OFFENSIVE REBOUNDING BY PIVOT MAN 


In most cases, the offensive pivot man will have his back to the basket when a shot is 
taken. From this position he is forced to elude a possible screen set by the defensive center 
by faking in one direction and rolling in the other to the basket. Number 43 fakes with his 
left foot and shoulders to the left:and then steps off with his right foot rolling around the 
defensive man for the rebound. 


DEFENSIVE SCREENING 


Defensive players must learn to check out offensive rebounders legally. When a shot is taken, the defensive 
player should immediately open up by turning his body so that he can watch his man and still be prepared to take 
away his anticipated path of rebounding. The open position is shown in Illustration I. As the offensive rebounder 
starts for the basket, the defensive man cross-steps in front of him (Illustrations 2, 3, and 4). Once contact is made, 
he concentrates on getting the ball. The defensive man should not bend too much at the hips. 


OFFENSIVE TIPPING 


The key to offensive tipping is timing. A rebounder must get set with his knees bent and both feet directly 
under his body with his arms ready for the jump. He should watch the ball and anticipate tipping it at his maximum 
jumping height. The ball should be tipped with the fingers and wrist to the board and the player should return to 
the floor ready to go up for the second tip if necessary. The jump is initiated with both arms, although one side of 
the body may be extended to allow a greater reach. 


DEFENSIVE REBOUND ON THE FREE THROW 


Designated rebound positions allow the defensive team the advantage of rebounding a missed free throw. Both ~ 


men in the inside positions of the lane should step in front of the offensive men in the second positions. This 
maneuver is shown in Illustration 2, although they appear to be stepping too soon. Their first responsibility is to 
gain body position and then possession of the ball. Illustrations 4 and 5 show the third man screening the free throw 
shooter. His responsibility is the long rebound or a tip out by the other offensive men. 
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AL FEATURE 
LETIC PRODUCTS, Box 951, AKRON, OHIO 














. FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 


This insert is designed to spark interest in your interscholastic, intramural, and 
physical education programs. It may be removed without damaging either the insert 
or the magazine. To do so, lift the staples on the preceding page, remove the insert, and 
then carefully fold the staples back. Additional copies of this insert and those listed 
below are available free of charge. Please order by number. 


BASKETBALL 
No. 4— The Dribble in Basketball 
5 — Shooting in Basketball 
10 — The Pivot in Basketball 
15 — Passing in Basketball 
19 — The Free Throw 
24 — Rebounding in Basketball 


BASEBALL 
16 — Catching the Baseball 
22 — Throwing the Baseball 


FOOTBALL 
8 — Kicking the Football 
13 — Passing the Football 
14 — Blocking in Football 
18 — Catching the Football 
23 — Running the Football 
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SWIMMING 
21 — Swimming 
SOCCER 
17 — Soccer Fundamentals 


SOFTBALL 
9 — Pitching the Softball 
TENNIS 
12 — Fundamental Strokes 
TRACK AND FIELD 
7 — Relay Racing 
11 — The High Jump 
VOLLEYBALL 
6 — Volleyball Fundamentals 


BADMINTON 
20 — Badminton Strokes 


MM-65 
Swim Mask 








Swim Fin 
PB-6 


PIC-12 OFFERS A COMPLETE LINE OF QUALITY RUBBER-CON- 
sotet STRUCTED ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY USE...IN 
REGULATION AND JUNIOR SIZES FOR TOP PERFORM- 
| ANCE AND BUDGET PRICING, SPECIFY PENNSYLVANIA 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION * BOX 951 * AKRON, OHIO 
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MACGREGOR 


Leading schools and colleges-and profes- 


sional teams-all over the country have 
found MacGregor basketball uniforms to be 
the best fitting, best looking, and best wear- 


ing in the game. Players like them because 
they look and feel Big League; coaches and equipment 


men like their sensibly patterned style and war-horse dur- 

ability. MacGregor has a full line of styles and colors, to 

make your choice easy and enjoyable. See your MacGregor 

dealer today. He’ll help you suit your team with the best. 
The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio, U.S.A. 


A Brunswick 
Subsidiary 
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REE throw shooting in present-day 

basketball has reached the point 
where it can win or lose a majority of 
the games. In the past few years many 
contests have been won, not by the 
team that scored the most field goals, 
but the team that made, not shot, the 
most free throws. Some years ago one 
player shot all the free throws for his 
team and that individual, of course, 
was the best free throw shooter on the 
squad. He was proud of the fact and 
spent many hours practicing this impor- 
tant fundamental. 

Today the game is so wide-open that 
every player has opportunities to shoot 
as many free throws or more in one 
game than the team free throw shoot- 
er did some years ago. The only differ- 
ence is the tremendous effect upon the 
score. A common score for a basketball 
game used to be 10-6 and free throw 
shooting would not, in most cases, have 
too much bearing on that score. With 
scores in the 80’s and 90’s, and one 
team shooting 30 or 40 free throws, this 
shot can win or lose the game if a 
team does not make a good percentage 
of its free throw shots. Every member of 
the team is as important as the free 
throw shooter was years ago. If a team 
wants to do justice to this important 
fundamental of today’s game, every 
member of the squad should spend a 
larger percentage of his practice time 
on free throw shooting. At least 25 
per cent of the practice time, which is 
15 minutes for every hour of practice, 
should be allotted to free throw shoot- 
ing. 

As it now stands, the free throw 
shooting rule gives the shooter two free 
throw shots every time he is fouled 
and does not make the field goal. He 
is given one free throw shot if he makes 
the field goal and is fouled while he is 
shooting, so there is a possibility of a 
three point play for the shooter if he 
can make his free throw shots. Another 
oddity of the rule is that a player can 
be fouled after he has shot, made the 
goal, and still get a one and one bonus 
play, making it possible to score a 
total of four points if he can make those 
free throw shots. In the high school 
rules, after a team has committed four 
fouls in a half, every common foul com- 
mitted thereafter gives the team the 
chance of scoring two points on a foul 
with the one and one bonus rule. 

In the latter part of a game, if a 
team has good free throw shooters, 
the opponents cannot gamble by foul- 
ing to get the ball. Usually, in the last 
few minutes of the last quarter the one 
and one bonus rule is in effect and a 
team c2n get two points by~making the 
free throws, thus insuring vittory at 
the free throw line rather than losing 
the ball. 

The correct or best method to use is 


a question which always comes up re- 

ing free throw shooting. The un- 
derhand shot, the two-hand shot at the 
chest or over the head, and the one- 
hand shot are all fundamentally cor- 
rect. The coach must decide which style 
is best for his players. 

For many years the majority of the 
coaches in the country were believers 
in the underhand free throw shot for 
all players. The reasons given were: 1. 
The player can shoot a dead ball. 2. 
Fewer muscles are used. 3. A player is 
more relaxed when he is shooting. 

Since starting to coach we have kept 
records on free throw shooting. These 
records show that every player cannot 
be required to shoot a certain way be- 


In our free throw shooting practices, 
all players start with the underhand 
style. When the individual cannot hit 
consistently in practice with this meth- 
od, he is changed to a style which he 
can use more naturally. Some boys are 
good one-hand shooters and they are 
permitted to use this shot. Others are 
good two-hand set shooters and they 
are allowed to continue shooting this 
way. After they achieve a style that is 
acceptable to the individual, a record 
of their practice and game free shoot- 
ing is kept. 

In our practices, the boys are usually 
divided into small groups to shoot free 
throws. We have them shoot 25 free 
throws twice in each practice session. 


The Free Throw 
Shooting Story 


By JOHN E. CHIAPPY 
Basketball Coach, Edgar Fahs Smith Jr. High School, York, Pennsylvania 


cause what is good for one boy is not 
always good for another. All individuals 
are different but can be grouped. Some 
boys do not like to use certain shots. 

Due to the fact that conditions are 
never the same, a good practice shoot- 
er is not always a good free throw shoot- 
er in a game. The crowd also affects 
many individuals, and pressure bothers 
some players. 

There have been cases where a good 
game shooter was not always a good 
practice shooter. This is unusual but 
as long as the player comes through 
under pressure the coach should be sat- 
isfied. Many boys do not like to prac- 
tice free throw shooting. If this is the 
case, then free throw shooting prac- 
tice should be made as interesting as 
the other parts of the practice sessions. 
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The first time they shoot free throws 
is after the fundamental drills of pass- 
ing, dribbling, shooting, and the fast 
break have been run. By this time the 
boys are pretty tired so they are in- 
structed to shoot according to rule one 
or two. If they make the first free 
throw, they shoot the second; if not, 
they move on. As shown in the accom- 
panying diagram, one shooter, two re- 
bounders, and the next player assigned 
to shoot. is always skipping rope. 

Skipping rope and the fast break 
running drill before the free throw 
shooting coincide to some extent with 
game conditions as far as running and 
breathing are concerned. The second 
time free throws are practiced is after 
any full court or half-court scrimmages 
are completed which is usually right 
before we are ready to dismiss for the 
day. In this case we use the same ar- 
rangement, always making certain that 
the next shooter is actively jumping 
rope. 

Before the playing season begins our 
boys shoot only 25 free throws a day. 
After the playing season starts, free 
throw shooting is increased to 50 per 
day, and by the end of the season to 
75. Toward the end of the season we 
ease up a little more on the basic fun- 
damental drills and scrimmages and 
spend more time on a phase of the 
game that will win games for us. 
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Each year a trophy is given to the 
best free throw shooter on the squad. 
Every member is eligible for this trophy, 
whether he is the first man on the 
team or the last. We feel this point is 
important because it keeps up interest 
in the daily shooting sessions. All of the 
free throws that a team member shoots 
during the year are averaged. This 
figure includes the free throws shot 
during practice sessions and also those 
shot in the games. The majority of our 
players shoot approximately 3000 free 
throws a year under supervision, which 
tends to create a deeper interest in free 
throw shooting both in practice and in 
the games, because all members of the 
team have an equal chance of receiv- 
ing the award. 

In our eight years of coaching, only 
twice has a man on the starting team 
received this award. Usually, the shoot- 
ing figures are very close and only a 
few percentage points determine the 
winner each year. Our junior high 
school squad hit over 52 per cent of 
their free throws in the last four years. 
Concentration on free throw shooting 
will win basketball games. 


Continuity Offense 
(Continued from page 12) 


the corner, and O5 moves into the cen- 
ter area. Then they try to hit O5 with 
a pass. 

The play shown in Diagram 12 is 
called our blind-side cut, and is especial- 





Billy Key graduated from Central Mis- 
souri State College in 1949. He coached at 
Wellsville and Monroe City High Schools in 
Missouri before assuming his present posi- 
tion. His record at Harris Teachers College is 
59 and 28, while his overall record for eleven 
years of coaching is 218 wins against 89 loss- 
es. 





ly effective if the defensive man is play- 
ing the weak-side guard strongly. O2 
passes to O5 who breaks up diagonally 
for the pass. Then O1 cuts off O5 for a 
pass. 
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It pays to buy America’s 





Finest Ensolite Mat Line... 





ATLAS ENSOLITE MATS 


Atlas Mats made of vinyl-coated, odorless ENSOLITE 
are your best buy . . . Order ATLAS ENSOLITE and 


he sure of the finest 


Proven Best hy Performance Test 


THE ULTIMATE IN SAFETY FOR GYM WORK, BOXING OR WRESTLING 





The growth in popularity of these super-shock-absorbing, injury-reducing mats 
has been spectacular. Here are five compelling reasons why you should select 


Atlas Ensolite Mats for your school: 


‘Il, NEW, ODORLESS ENSOLITE USED — The 
odorless Ensolite used by Atlas assures con- 
sumer acceptance. 


2. MAXIMUM PROTECTION—Ensolite, the 
closed-cell plastic foam developed by U. S. 
Rubber, has been proven the most shock 
absorbent material for mats. 


3. TOP-QUALITY, VINYL PLASTIC COATING= 
Made specifically for Atlas Ensolite Mats, 


4. LIGHT WEIGHT, EASY TO HANDLE—Weigh 
ebout one-third as much as top-flight con- 
ventional mats. 





5. ATLAS’ EXPERIENCE—Atlas’ advanced 
methods and scientific quality control guar. 
antee Ensolite Mats of outstanding constre- 
tion and greater durability. ° 
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The Atlas line of Ensolite Mats also in- 
cludes mats with handles and Ensolite 
Wall Pads. These items are now avail- 
able in nine colors. See your Atlas 
Catalog for full details concerning 
Ensolite Mats and Regular Hair Mats. 
Place your order today. 


Sold Through Sporting Goods Distributors Exclusively 


Equdoment Co. 


2115 LOCUST ST. + ST. LOUIS 3, MO. ° CHestnut 1-1254 






The swimmer’s hands have hit the wall. His elbows are bent 





to absorb this shock and bring his body in close to the wall. The 


shoulders are level. 


N competitive swimming, the turns 

form an integral part of every aqua- 
tic race. The proficiency with which the 
swimmer executes these required skills 
determines to a large extent his suc- 
cess or failure in competition. All too 
often, excellent swimming efforts are 
wasted as a result of poorly performed 
turns. 

Increased daily practice and emphasis 
are needed in many cases. The routine 
and pattern of workouts places stress 
upon laps and stroke correction, while 
the time allotted for the development of 
the racing turn is inadequate, and not 
fully utilized. 

Basically, there are five progressive 
steps involved in competitive turns. 
These are of necessity the approach, 
tuck, spin or change of direction, the 
drive, and the glide. In order to achieve 
the ultimate in mechanical efficiency, 


The first illustration shows the start of the spin. The swimmer’s 
head is thrown, and his ear and cheek lead his eyes on the surface 
of the water. His feet have been placed. The swimmer is on his 
side, and inhalation takes place during this movement. His be 
should come in close to the wall. In the follow-through on the 
spin or twist phase (second illustration), the swimmer’s head has 
laced on the wall, and the 
shoulder which is toward the turning side is down. Inhalation has 


to enter the water. His feet are p 


4 
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each of the component parts involved in 
executing the competitive turns must be 
developed to the highest possible degree. 

The butterfly and breaststroke turns 
differ a great deal frém those employed 
in crawl stroking. Although there is a 
similarity of mechanical execution, the 
skills, techniques, and essential compon- 
ents vary. These may be attributed to 
inherent factors in the stroke itself. 

The first phase of the butterfly and 
breaststroke turns with which we are 
concerned is the approach. Swimming 
rules require a simultaneous touch of the 
hands, with the swimmer’s shoulders 
level to the surface of the water, as a 
preliminary to the actual spin. Ap- 
proach stroking, therefore, governs the 
competitor’s initial contact with the 
wall or turn board. 

Prior to actual competition, it is the 
responsibility of the swimmer to ac- 


lined up and his 
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Turns for the 


Butterfly and 
Breaststroke 


By MARSHALL L. JACOBS 


Swimming Coach, 


Miami Norland High School, North Miami, Florida 


quaint himself with the pool conditions. 
Painted black lines on the pool bottom 
indicate lanes and assist the competi- 
tor in judging his position relative to 
the oncoming wall. In the majority of 
instances, the painted line will stop 
short of the turn board and thus allow 
the swimmer to calculate distance be- 
fore making contact. Frequently, the 
guide line is extended to the wall and 
carried up the vertical surface. This 
line serves to guide the swimmer in his 
approach and assist in evaluating dis- 
tance. 

The contestant must also ascertain 
the location of underwater pool lights. 
Very often the glare beneath the water’s 
surface obstructs a view of the guide 
lines and is detrimental to a satisfactory 
approach. Therefore, proper planning 
and adjustments may be necessary. Fin- 
ally, it is extremely important that the 


been completed. At this point his hips are not level. The hand 
under the water helps spin the swimmer. In the third illustration 
notice the use of the swimmer’s hand under the water to help the 
spin or rotation. His feet are placed. After the spin is completed 
and the swimmer is pln onan 

will line up. On entering the fourth phase, the swimmer’s feet are 
placed, and his hips and shoulders are level. His arms and head are 


his hips, shoulders, head, and arms 


is retracted. Exhalation has started. 
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Marshall Jacobs is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Miami, and prior to entering coach- 
ing served as aquatic director of the New- 
ark, New Jersey recreation program. The 
past ten summers he has directed swimming 
programs in camps. 





swimmer acquaint himself during the 
warm-up period with the texture of the 
pool’s vertical surface. Is the construc- 
tion of the turning surface concrete or 
tile, is it adhesive or slippery, and will 
it afford good traction for the drive? 

Determining, evaluating, and apprais- 
ing these factors will help to alleviate 
the problems and errors which manifest 
themselves during the course of a race. 


Approaches to the butterfly and 
breaststroke racing turns involve coor- 
dination of stroke, swiftness of move- 
ment, and a developed sense of aware- 
ness. Coordinated stroking is essential 
to the adjustment of rhythm and pace. 
When he is nearing the pool wall, it 
may be necessary for a swimmer to 
double kick into the turn, because time 
will not permit a complete cycle of the 
arm stroke. This double kick is feasible 
only if the swimmer has well-developed 
stroke mechanics blended with coordin- 
ated movement. 

Swimming speed will determine 
quickness of maneuverability. At this 
point it is well to distinguish between 
speed and quickness in regard to racing 
time. Speed is indicative of skilled over- 
all mechanical execution, which is the 
complete process involved in changing 
direction, and is attained through prac- 
tice and repetition. Quickness refers to 
the tactile response initiated upon con- 
tact with the wall. Specific physical re- 
action must take place at the precise 
moment of contact with the turn board. 
The swimmer’s mental attitude, emo- 
tional make-up, and nervous system will 
determine to a large extent his behavior. 

Awareness and anticipation in regard 
to the approach are dependent upon 
timing and rhythm. These qualities are 
further stimulated by the swimmer’s re- 
sponsive thinking when he reaches the 
end of the pool’s painted guide line. 
This response serves to prepare the com- 
petitor for the subsequent tuck and 
spin. 

The tuck maneuver is startec at the 
completion of the approach and upon 
contact with the wall by the swimmer’s 
hands. His knees should be brought up 
vigorously, with the toes pointed to 
avoid drag and resistance. The swim- 
mer’s elbows should be bent permitting 
his momentum to carry him in close to 
the wall.‘As a result of the tucking ac- 
tion, there is a slight rise in his position 
just ~prior to the spin. This rise offers 
better mechanical advantages in the uti- 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Because Voit knows 
the game, we make 
many special prod- 
ucts to help produce 
winning teams... 
and make gym or 
recreation programs 
more fun. 





Overweight footballs ... 

to strengthen fingers, 
arms and wrists... 

... to sharpen team 


and personal skills . . . 


Flags to take the argument 


out of touch football... 
And dozens of other sports 
program specials, from 
Tetherballs to Batting Tees. 


for 


Safe, all-rubber 
line markers 
are the finest 
available... 








Training basketballs 
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ANY wrestling coaches spend hours 
preparing, planning, and worry- 
ing about ways to improve the record 
of their teams. In addition, hundreds 
of dollars are spent at clinics and 
tournaments for the purpose of learn- 
ing new holds, methods, techniques, 
etc., in an effort to achieve a victor- 
ious season. However, little time is ever 
devoted to scouting an opposing 
school’s wrestling matches. 

In order to improve wrestling, it is 
essential to inaugurate a good scout- 
ing program. By scouting, we mean 
employing a sound method of observ- 
ing and recording the skills used by the 
opposing wrestlers. Factors that must 
be taken into consideration are: (1) 
the best time to scout the opponent, 
(2) a good method of recording re- 
sults, and (3) important points to re- 
cord. 

At least half of the victories our 
teams have enjoyed during the past ten 
years can be traced to the results of a 
good scouting report. This information 
is invaluable when preparing for a 
coming wrestling match. 


WRESTLING SCOUTING 
REPORT 
a 
PLACE of CONT HST - 


SCOUTING *° TEAM. 
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Scouting for 
Wrestling Wins 


By CHARLES R. REAM 
Wrestling Coach, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania 





Charles Ream is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pitts h. His first coaching as- 
tt was at the Western Pennsylvania 
School for Blind Children. Then he coached 
at Canonsburg High School and Wilkins- 
burg High School before accepting his pres- 
ent position as head wrestling and lacrosse 
coach at Dickinson College. 





Now, how should a coach go about 
initiating a good scouting program? 

First, a good scouting report is essen- 
tial. The one we use is an eighteen- 
page mimeographed form, and while it 
could be more inclusive it is sufficient 
for our purpose. The first page contains 
the date, teams competing, and the 
final score. Also included are the box 
score, the name of each contestant, a 
space for individual scores, and a run- 
ning team score. 

Page two is divided into three cate- 
gories as follows: 

1. Environment. We want to know 
whether the mat was hair, felt o> foam 
rubber. We also want to know whether 
a circle or a square was used. This 
latter fact will help determine the take- 
down strategy which will be taught for 
the coming match. The number of 
spectators in attendance is another 
point which should be recorded. We 
recall one match a few years ago in 
which a small college team opposed 
Dickinson College on our mat. Not be- 
ing used to the several hundred spec- 
tators in the gymnasium, the visiting 
contestants became so unnerved they 
could not wrestle to the level of their 
capability. If the opposing coach had 
mentioned to his team the size of the 
crowds generally in attendance at our 
matches, we are sure it would have had 
some bearing on the score. 

2. Officiating. In our experience in 
small college and high school wrestli 
the officiating has been diversifi 
Therefore, we feel it is important to 
have some information on the ability 
and consistency of the officials. 


3. General. A general opinion ex- 
pressed by an experienced coach on the 
appearance of the opposing team is of 
value. Are the wrestlers in condition, 
do they have high team spirit, are there 
team favorites, do they all warm up 
with a switch, or do they all work on 
the same takedown are all important 
points. All of these skills are usually 
evident during the warm-up before a 
match. When a generalized skill is 
used during the warm-up period, time 
is spent with our team in preparing a 
good counter. 

The next sixteen pages are divided 
into the eight weight classes used in 
our conference. Two pages are used 
for each weight class. The first page is 
called the wrestler’s profile. Page two 
is entitled the profile summary. 


WRESTLER‘’S PROFILE 


SUMMARY 

vanes CLASS __.._... NAME ___.____ 
y did he ‘WIN/LOSE? 
as he in shape? Did he have nerve? 

were his favorites? 
watet best against him? 
would not work against him? 
can we beat him? 
EMARKS 


i 


On the first page is a chart running 
horizontally across the page and divided 
into three wrestling periods. Vertically, 
there are spaces for takedowns, escapes, 
reversals, rides, and pins for each pe- 
riod the boy who is being scouted and 
his opponent wrestle. It is possible to 
scout both wrestlers at the same time in 
an organized manner. This chart gives 
a tabulated account of each wrestler, 
and the space provided for the score 
by periods helps the coach review the 
match when he discusses the chart with 
his own team. A good profile of what 
can be expected from the opponent in 
the coming match is provided. 

The wrestler’s profile summary helps 
a coach summarize and evaluate an in- 
dividual wrestler. The questions on 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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Trampoline* rebound tumbling equipment is 
only as good as its construction and Gym- 
Master has been proven all the way BETTER 
BUILT. Built better... with superior safety, 
finer performance, more exclusive features ... 
to outlast all other makes. 


IT'S BETTER BUILT 






NO OTHER TRAMPOLINE EQUIPMENT CAN 
OFFER YOU ALL THESE BETTER-BUILT FEATURES: 


16 POINTS OF SUPPORT TO THE FRAME 


Gym-Master has more support to the perimeter frame 
than any other rebound tumbling equipment. Bending, 
buckling are completely eliminated. 


FOUR SEPARATE LEG SECTIONS 


More rigid and more durable construction design than 
on any other rebound tumbling equipment 


NO UNDERSTRUCTURE BENEATH THE 
PERFORMING AREA 


Absolute safety for the performer, every inch of the 
bed is usable performing area... No danger of strik- 
ing the understructure. This feature is available only 
on a Gym- Master. 


Performing 
Area Frame Size 


Folded Size 
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FAST FOLD ACTION 


A one-man operation, TWICE as fast as other methods 
of folding rebound tumbling equipment. 


ADJUSTABLE BED TENSION 


With one turn of a wrench, precise bed tension from 
both length and width of the frame. 


Gym-Master... official Rebound Tumbling 
Equipment for AAU and NCAA meets. 


Write Today for Catalog and Price List! 


GYM-MASTER SALES 





PSS  — s 2a 
a division of FENNER-HAMILTON CORP. 


3200 South Zuni Street « Englewood, Colorado 


*Licensed under TM Reg. No. 402,686 
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Nylon Racing Trunks 


Circumferential nylon 


individually Boxed « 
supporter * Double row stitched waistband 
correctly sized * comfortable * Dries instantly 
Weighs only 2 ounces 
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Coeducational 
School Swimming 


By JOHN M. KLANG 
Athletic Director, Warren, Michigan, High School 


HE question whether or not a co- 

educational school swimming pro- 
gram would work was asked by many 
people a short time ago at our high 
school. Concern was widespread among 
members of the school board, the teach- 
ers, administrators, and pupils. How 
will ninth and tenth grade pupils act 
in a mixed swimming class? Very few 
high schools have tried this previously 
unthinkable idea. Will pupils be self- 
conscious when they are wearing school 
furnished tank suits? Will physical dif- 
ferences between the sexes further com- 
plicate the problem? 

Pupils who are scheduled for physical 
education in a particular class hour are 
formed into two coeducational swim- 
ming groups according to their swim- 
ming ability. Each class is taught by a 
separate instructor. With this plan two 
separate coeducational classes, each 
taught by its own instructor, are con- 
ducted simultaneously in the Warren 
pool. The instructors give no special 
consideration or allowance to pupils 
because of sex or physical prowess. 

All pupils are considered swimmers 

of sex. After reaching the 
pool area, they have five minutes for 
free play and warm-up before a whistle 
sends them to their mixed classes. 

In the locker rooms before class, the 
pupils take soap showers, are inspected 
physically, and receive a proper fitting 
pool suit. We feel that a proper fitting 
suit with a little style helps them over- 
come some of the self-consciousness they 
may have. The girls’ suits have skirt 
fronts with gathered tops and adijust- 
able shoulder straps. Boys’ suits have 
elastic leg openings and a drawstring at 
the waist with a sewn-in supporter. The 
smaller suits are in light colors, light 
green, light blue. As the size gets larger, 


the color of the suit becomes less con- 
spicuous. This color differentiation 
makes it easy for pupils to select the 
right size by remembering the color. 

A swimming fee of $2.00 per school 
year is charged. This sum provides the 
pupils with a clean towel and suit 
each day. 

The participants enjoy the social as- 
sociation combined with some physical 
activity which this program affords 
them. They look forward to the swim- 
ming class as a break from the daily 
class routine. Pupils swim two or three 
days per week, alternating with gym- 
nasium classes. They are given a chance 
to meet with a common interest at an 
age where it is most beneficial to them. 
However, it is not all play, because they 
have to work just as hard as they would 
in a solid subject. Some evidence of 
hard work is to be found in the number 
of Red Cross swimming certificates 
which have been issued. When the 
school program was started in Septem- 
ber 1958, approximately 75 per cent of 
the pupils could not swim. Now only 
3 or 4 per cent are non-swimmers. 

Most school swimming programs are 
separate, requiring two pools or alter- 
nating hours of use. We can handle 150 
pupils per hour in one pool with only 
two instructors. Both boys and girls can 
swim each hour. 

Young people seem more receptive to 
instruction when they are in a mixed 
class. Perhaps they want to show their 
classmates they can take it. 

Coeducational classes remove the 
boredom from a am that usually 
loses pupils’ interest after a few short 
weeks. 

We feel this is an idea which should 
be considered by any school that is plan- 


ning a swimming program. 
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Rules Experiments 
(Continued from page 18) 


of 2.47 per contest, while the junior 
coleges had 22 offensive fouls in 6 
games for an average of 3.66. 

Table I shows the data for fifteen 
states from which complete information 
was received. Table II gives the data 
received from eight teams of the Big 
Ten Conference and six teams of the 
N.J.C.A.A. 

The offensive foul experiment receiv- 
ed favorable reports from practically 
all areas. The great majority of coaches 
of the participating teams are of the 
opinion that it serves the purposes for 
which it was designed. However, some 
concern was expressed regarding the 
rule after the one-and-one situation goes 
into effect. The Rules Committee has 
authorized further experimentation on 
this proposal fer the 1960-61 season. 


Twenty-Four Second Experiment 


The second experiment involved the 
24-second time limit for individual or 
team possession of the ball. Participa- 
tion in this project was exclusively by 





tion, he has as an official in the 
rules films, etball for Millions,” “Base- 
ball By the Code,” and “Baseball for Mil 
lions.” 





high school teams. 

Concern has been sictiniled periodic- 
ally by coaches and others interested in 
the e regarding the stalling tactics 

Pp by various teams, particularly 
during the latter part of games. They 

of the opinion that such tactics de- 
tract from the contest and are detrimen- 
tal to the best interests of the game. 
Particular concern has been voiced re- 
garding prolonged stalling or so-called 
sitdown type contests. 

Complete information was received 
from 13 states. This data is shown in 
Table HI. 

The great majority of high school 
teams and coaches involved in the 24- 
second project gave unfavorable reports 
regarding this proposal. It was the gen- 
eral belief that a basic need for the rule 
did not exist. Statistics indicating the 
number of 24-second violations tend to 





give validity to this line of reasoning. 
The expense of the clock and the oper- 
ater was also a concern of many coaches 
and administrators. A small minority of 
coaches submitted favorable reports. 
It was their opinien that stalling was 
eliminated. 

Such experimentation, if 
controlled, is a healthy approach to the 
problems of the game. They lend 
weight, pro or con, to the 
opinions of many interested individuals 
and groups. 


High Low Post 
(Continued from page 26) 
to shoot a jump shot. Diagram 5 shows 
the moves of O1. 

When the post men are set to the 
right or left side of the lane, this offense 
has many options and opportunities for 
players to get unexpected easy shots. By 
exploring the defense a weak spot can 
usually be detected, and when this oc- 
curs the offense should hit the area 
repeatedly until a defensive correction 
is made. This high-low post attack is 
easily learned, the skills involved are 
easy to develop, and a feeling of team 
cooperation is soon evident. 
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FULLY VENTILATED ... heavy diamond Michigan 
mesh on three sides for maximum air cir- fell lonoth tacks 
culation ... speeds up drying time...  ersare installed 
eliminates offensive locker room odors, pag Eee oe 
and the need for separate drying room. Public High 
RIGID CONSTRUCTION...heavy gauge *"° 
steel, electrically welded seams and joints 
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Weight Training 
for Track Men 


By JULIAN STEIN 
Track Coach, Wakefield High School, Arlington, Virginia 


N recent years there has been a com- 
plete change in the philosophy con- 
cerning the use of weights in training 
for various athletic activities. Formerly, 
it was thought the use of weights by an 
athlete would make him muscle-bound, 
slow, less flexible, and, in general, 
counter the skills and fundamentals 
which are important to success in ath- 
letics. At the present time it is known 
that a careful, intelligent, and well- 
planned program of weight training 
can be most beneficial to the athlete, 
whatever his sport. Many of the world’s 
greatest track and field men have been 
confirmed advocates of weight training. 
Many of Wakefield’s best performers 
owe much of their improvement to the 
diligent use of weights. The same per- 
sonal qualities that enable a student to 
make himself study, and the great 
athlete to discipline himself for perfec- 
tion of performance, are also needed 
in order to make him stick to the sys- 
tematic grind of weight training. 
Physiologically speaking, definite 
changes take place in muscles. There is 
no change in the number of muscle 
fibers in a given part of the body. The 
size (and conversely the strength and 
endurance) of a muscle increases with 
exercise. When an athlete is training 
for strength, his muscles increase in 
siz¢é much more than they do in train- 
ing for endurance, because strength de- 
ds on the cross-section of muscle 
fibers, and endurance on the addition 
of capillaries around the fibers. How- 
ever, there is a great deal of interrela- 
tionship between the two — strength 
cannot be improved without affecting 


46 


endurance and vice versa. Again, it 
must be emphasized that we are using 
weights in training and striving to im- 
prove strength and/or endurance by 
overloading the muscles involved. 
Strength is best developed by overload, 
the use of heavier weights, and endur- 
ance by increasing the number of repe- 
titions and/or sets of a given weight. 
The specific exercises which will be 
described are designed to give proper 
balance between these two important 
elements, as well as overall] body de- 
velopment. While we are not interested 
in how much we can lift, a program of 
this nature will enable each athlete to 
lift more a greater number of times. 

At this point we would like to point 
out that weight training is a supplemen- 
tary phase of the total track and field 
program. It is designed to assist in 
those areas and muscle groups where 
other aspects of the training program 
proved to be inadequate. Through the 
proper application of the weight train- 
ing program a boy will find that he is 
not only better prepared for his event 
physically, but mentally as well. He 





Julian Stein graduated from George Wash- 
ington University in 1950 and coached at 
Dolly Madison Jr. High School, fsinaeoe, 
Va., for one year before entering the servi 
fn 1958 ‘he wat appointed head track and 
cross-country at Wakefield High 
School. His track teams won 29 consecutive 

dual-triangular meets with high school com- 
petition and have been runners-up in the 
state meet twice, never placing lower than 
fifth. In cross-country, Stein’s teams have 
won three out of the five state competitions 
in which they competed. 





will also find that it will help give him 
that little extra which means the dif- 
ference between winning or placing 
second, or between a good and a great 
performance, or between a great and 
a championship performance. This pro- 
gram should not be approached with 
the idea it is all that is needed, for the 
participant will be sadly mistaken. This 
is just another means of insuring that 
our track and field men have a com- 
plete program which will ready them 
for the rigors of tough competition. 
There is no short cut to success; the 
road to the top is a hard rocky one. 
Weight training should be an integral 
part of a total training program. 

The idea behind the use of weights 
is very simple — the muscles are grad- 
ually trained to do more and more 
work. This is accomplished in our pro- 
gram in the following manner: 

For the arms, shoulders, upper back, 
and chest the idea is to start with some 
weight which the trainee can handle 
at least eight but no more than twelve 
times. If he cannot handle it eight 
times, it is too heavy; if he can lift it 
more than twelve times, it is too light. 
Be sure to record weight and repetitions 
for each exercise daily on the weight 
record sheet. At each workout increase 
one repetition until the trainee has 
reached twelve. At this point add 22 
or 5 pounds to the bar, cut back the 
repetitions to eight, and use this weight 
until twelve repetitions have been 
reached again, and then repeat the pro- 
cess. At first an athlete will find that he 
will progress more rapidly than he will 
after working on the program longer. 
This is natural and should be antici- 
pated and expected. If a sticking point 
is reached, 5 to 10 pounds more should 
be added to the bar and fewer repeti- 
tions used for several days. Then the 
trainee should go back to the weight 
and repetitions he was using prior to 
starting to work to break the sticking 
point. A sticking point may also be 
broken by increasing the number of 
sets of an exercise that is being done. 

For strengthening the legs and low- 
er back the basic procedures to be fol- 
lowed are the same as those outlined 
for the arms, shoulders, upper back, 
and chest, except that fifteen to eigh- 
teen repetitions should be utilized in- 
stead of eight to twelve, and the 
weight increase could range from 10 
to 20 pounds. 


In no case should an athlete work 
with weights oftener than every other 
day. This is most important since over- 
work can lead to unnecessary strains, 
pulls, and other injuries. In addition, 
overwork with the weights reduces the 
effectiveness of the program. There 
should be a recovery day between work- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Man-for-Man Defense 


(Continued from page 29) 


As the offensive man moves closer to 
the ball or the ball moves closer to him, 
the defensive player must get closer but 
remain balanced to the ball so that the 
offensive man cannot cut in front of 
him and force his man out to receive 
the ball. If the offensive man cuts be- 
hind the defensive player for the basket, 
then the defensive man should give a 
step to prevent him from stopping and 
rolling in front for the ball, and then 
run at him with his hands up to prevent 
or make difficult a loop pass (Diagram 
1C). 

5. Pressuring the Ball. Always main- 
tain a tight defense when the offensive 
man has the ball in shooting range. A 
defensive player should never be caught 
with his hands at his side when his man 
takes a shot. Put the pressure on every 
shot that is taken. Once the offensive 
man starts to dribble within shooting 
range, he must be pressured and beaten 
to any post or screen within his jump 
shot range. When he stops to take a 
jump shot, the defensive man should 
go up with him with his hand reaching 





Walter Nitardy lettered for three years at 
Columbia graduating in 1953. He served for 
two years at his alma mater as assistant bas- 
ketball coach and freshman baseball coach. 
Going to Oswego State in 1957, he became 
varsity baseball coach and assistant basket- 
ball coach. Over the past two years, the 
Oswego teams posted a record of 37 wins 
against 6 losses. 





high, but he should not chop down on 
the offensive player’s arm. Think in 
terms of deflecting the ball in the air. 
By reaching straight up to deflect a shot 
rather than chopping down, the offen- 
sive man will avoid fouling and still put 
pressure on the shot. 

6. Defensive Switch. If a switch is 
necessary, the back man or the man who 
is guarding the screen or post should 
call switch. The defensive player who is 
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being helped out must roll or fight for 
position in front of the post or the man 
left open in order to prevent a return 
pass and easy lay-up (Diagrams 2A and 
2B). We do not encourage continual 
switching of defensive assignments 
which leads to lazy defense as well as 
poor defensive alignments. Each man 
should be tough and aggressive and 
have a desire to beat his opponent to 
positions behind screens or posts. Thus, 
when a switch is necessary, there is less 
chance of the opponents gaining a big 
offensive advantage, because both de- 
fensive men are alert and moving for 
position. A defensive player who is mov- 
ing for position is allowed to brush to 
make incidental contact with a post and 
is more likely to draw offensive fouls 
for moving screens. 

7. Stopping the Driver. Whenever 
the offensive man who is being guarded 
starts to drive, the defensive man should 
attempt to force him to dribble away 
from the basket and, if necessary, out of 
bounds. That is, his drive should be 
tempered so that he is unable to get a 
good angle for a lay-up. He should not 
be allowed to turn under the basket but 
should be forced out of bounds. Quick 
lateral movement is required to main- 
tain position. 

One defensive mistake that is often 
made is to step backward allowing the 
driver a good angle to drive for the 
basket. Another mistake, which leads to 
fouling, is to step directly into the path 
of the driver as he starts his dribble. 
This maneuver is seldom successful un- 
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less the defensive man clearly establishes 
position in front of the offensive man 
before contact is made so that he can 
change direction if he wishes. Of course, 
lunging or trying to steal the dribble on 
the part of the man who is guarding the 
driver is usually disastrous as we have 
already pointed out. However, it is per- 
fectly sound for a teammate to harass a 
dribbler as he goes by or, if possible, tie 
him up. Usually, by merely sloughing 
over toward the man with the ball, the 
defense can discourage attempts to drive 
without leaving an offensive player free. 
The defense, however, should be ready 
to attack any dribbler who has gone by 
his man and is heading for the basket. 

When attacking a driver who is free, 
the defensive player must forget his man 
and give 100 per cent attention to get- 
ting good position in front of the driver 
with both feet, stopping his drive, and 
attacking the ball aggressively to pre- 
vent a pass behind him. In this situa- 
tion, the defensive team should collapse 
under the basket to help out. The de- 
fensive player who temporarily lost his 
man should never give up, but should 
keep hustling to recover his man or pick 
up the man left open. A half-hearted 
attempt to stop a driver usually leads to 
a foul often for three points, but when 
the defense gets good position on a 
driver, charging violations on the of- 
fense are likely to occur. 

8. Pivot Defense. Play in front of any 
man in a low pivot thus forcing a high 
loop pass to him which is difficult to 
complete and easy for defensive team- 
mates to intercept or block. The defen- 
sive player should position himself so 
that he has an arm and leg between his 
man and the ball if he is in a position 
just below the free throw line. If the 
pivot man plays on the free throw line, 
the defensive man should play behind 
him but remain balanced slightly to the 
ball. When the pivot man is in a low 
post away from the ball, the defensive 
player must balance up and away from 
him slightly in position to see the of- 
fense, yet keep contact with the pivot 
man visually and by keeping his hands 
outstretched. If the defensive man plays 
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too close, the offensive player can fake 
easily under the basket and roll in front 
to receive the ball. The defensive ob- 
jective on this play is to force the of- 
fensive man up high around the free 
throw line for the ball (Diagram 3A). 

If the defensive man plays too far 
away from the offensive player and loses 
sight of him, he may sneak behind for 
a pass underneath the basket. The de- 
fensive maneuver on this play is for the 
defensive man to roll with his back to 
the offensive player as he cuts under the 
basket, maintain slight contact, and 
then swing his leg and body around to 
complete the roll and maintain an arm 
and leg position between the pivot man 
and the ball (Diagram 3B). 

A common fault here is to roll half 
way and allow the pivot man to get in 
front in a low post near the ball. Anoth- 
er fault lies in maneuvering incorrectly 
so that the defensive man turns his back 
completely from the offense when the 
pivot man cuts under the basket. When- 
ever the pivot man receives the ball 
within shooting range, the defensive 
man should play his strength. The de- 
fensive player must play his man very 
tight in a low pivot but not too close 
farther out. Another fault is to play 
right on his back and then have him roll 
in for an easy lay-up. 

9. Boxing Out. When a shot goes up, 
each defensive player must box out his 
man and then go for the rebound as it 
comes off the backboard. It may not be 
necessary for back court men to re- 
bound, depending on the strength and 
position of the forwards on the boards. 

In brief, we recognize the importance 
of each player hustling back on defense 
and picking up the offensive team be- 
fore the players can get into good scor- 
ing position. Individual defensive posi- 
tion is stressed in which each man stays 
low and alert ready to move quickly in 
order to beat the offense. Tight defense, 
however, requires team effort with each 
man ready to help his teammate. Team 
defensive positions for a sloughing man- 
for-man defense have been discussed 
with emphasis on clogging the middle 
and forcing the ball to the middle. The 
man with the ball should be pressured 
and effective use of the hands on all 
shots can cause forced and erratic shoot- 
ing. The switch of the defense has been 
discussed with emphasis on the defen- 
sive players talking to one another at all 
times and fighting for defensive posi- 
tion against screens and posts. The 
necessity of attacking a free driver early 
and defensive recovery is another essen- 
tial of rough defense which requires 
plenty of nerve and determination. We 
have also considered pivot defense and 
the importance of boxing out. 

In conclusion, let us say that one-on- 
one, two-on-two, and half-court drills 
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can be used effectively to teach these 
fundamentals but the biggest battle is 
to convince a team of the importance of 
tough defense. Practicing offensive plays 
is usually more appealing to young 
players, but in a close game defense will 
make the difference. 


Half -Court Squeeze 


(Continued from page 31) 


high. X4 and X5 rotate to the vacancy 
created by the high movement of X3. 
The timing must be good. If the drib- 
bler is right-handed, X3 carries his in- 
side arm a little high. X2 applies body 
pressure in order to make a pass to O5 
very difficult. 

In the event O2 return passes suc- 
cessfully toO1 (Diagram 7), X1 applies 
pressure to Ol and X2 moves to help 
X1. It is important for X1 to put a 
great deal of pressure on the throwing 
arm of O1. X3 retreats rapidly to guard 
O3, while X4 and X5 return quickly to 
their original positions. 

When O2 who is under pressure from 
X2 and X3 passes successfully to O3 
(Diagram 8), X4 and X3 pressure O3. 
X5 moves rapidly to the alley, X1 drops 
back, and X2 retreats slightly but 
guards for a return pass to O2. 

If O2 who is being pressed by X2 and 
X3 passes to O5 (Diagram 9), X5 and 
X1 pressure O5. X4 covers the middle 
area, X3 retreats quickly, and X2 moves 
to cover the area vacated by X1. 

There are other movements which 
may be added to this squeeze but we 
have presented the basic rules of action. 
Two of these rules may be applied along 
with selected variations as follows: 1. 
vary the point of pressure on the guard 
who is dribbling at the midcourt line, 
just before midcourt, and just after he 
has passed midcourt; 2. X1 and X2 al- 
ways apply pressure regardless of the 
lane the ball is in as it crosses midcourt. 

In some instances, it is wise to return 
to a 2-3 zone immediately following 
the initial pressure. This plan of action 
negates the need for continuous adjust- 
ment and the learning of successive 
rules of action. 
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Weight Training for Track Men 


(Continued from page 46) 


outs so the exercise will be operating at 
peak efficiency. 

In order to add variation to the 
workouts, on occasion the following 
may be used: 1. Record the length of 
time necessary to do a specific number 
of repetitions of an exercise. 2. See how 
many repetitions can be done in a given 
time. 3. Increase the number of sets 
of each exercise so that two or three are 
done at each workout. 

The basic exercises which we use for 
all events are: 

1. Warm-Up. Prior to doing any lift- 
ing at all, the athlete should warm up 
well. Calisthenics or very light weights 
involving all the muscles and muscle 
groups that will be exercised in the 
heavy part of the workout can be used. 

2. Curls. Grasp the barbell with the 
palms away from the body. Raise it to 
a position across the thighs while stand- 
ing. Raise the bar to the chest by flex- 
ing the arms and then lower to the 
starting position. Repeat for the num- 
ber of repetitions. Keep the elbows as 
close to the body as possible, doing 
most of the work with the arms while 


avoiding rocking. 

3. Reverse Curls. These are done 
exactly the same as the curls, except 
that the palms of the performer’s hands 
are facing his body. Less weight is us- 
ually used in this exercise than in the 
regular curls. 

4. Press. The exerciser should grasp 
the barbell with the palms of his hands 
toward his body and pull it to his up- 
per chest. He should go for the weight 
with his back straight, and do much 
of the lifting with his legs. The bar 
should be pushed to a position where 
the arms are fully locked overhead. 
Then he should lower the bar to his 
chest, repeating for the desired number 
of repetitions. As a variation, the exer- 
ciser may perform the press from be- 
hind his neck. 

5. Rowing. With the legs straight, 
lean forward, keeping the body paral- 
lel to the floor, and bending from the 
hips. Allow the bar to hang just off the 
floor. Now, bring it up to touch the 
chest, and then lower it to the starting 
position. Avoid all movement with the 
legs and body. In order to eliminate 





body motion, place the forehead 
against the top of the back of a chair, 
a wall or something of similar height. 

6. Squat. There are several ways in 
which squats can be done. The bar 
should be placed on the performer’s 
shoulders at the back of his neck. When 
executing the squat in this manner, be 
sure to use spotters in assisting to get 
the bar into the proper position as well 
as during the exercise. Keep the back 
straight and the chest high. Lower the 
bar into a one-half squat position and 
then rise in a powerful explosion. This 
rise can be done flat-footed, with the 
heels elevated, or with the toes elevat- 
ed. One-half squats are as beneficial 
and less dangerous than full squats. The 
most comfortable position is usually one 
where the athlete’s feet are about: 
shoulder width apart with his toes 
pointing outward slightly. 

7. Jefferson Lift. Straddle the bar 
with one hand grasping it in front of 
the body and the other behind the 
body. Then squat, and while keeping 
the back straight and lifting with the 
legs bring the bar up to a point just be- 
low the crotch. While holding the bar 
in this position, execute the squats as 
outlined. This is an effective method 
and does not involve the balance prob- 
lem with heavy weights that the other 
squats do. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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A City-Wide Elementary 
School Sports Program 


By ROY E. CRAIN 
Principal, Riverside School, Roseburg, Oregon 


A number of editorials have appeared 
in past years in the Athletic Journal 
concerning desirable athletic competi- 
tion for elementary school children. 
These editorials prompted us to write 
this article about our program which 
has been in operation since 1949 in a 
growing community. It is a program for 
both boys and girls; it is under the di- 
rection of the district’s physical educa- 
tion supervisor; and it presents modifi- 
cations and rules to fit boys and girls 
in the fifth and sixth grades. 

The was started in order to 
make activities available to children of 
the elementary schools in Roseburg 
which would be sponsored and con- 
trolled by the school. At that time there 
were four elementary schools in the dis- 
trict. The school board and superin- 
tendent hired men teachers with this 
program in mind. They are given addi- 
tional remuneration for their after- 
school work. The sports included are 
football, basketball, softball, and track 
for the boys, and volleyball, softball, and 
track for the girls. Women teachers han- 
dle the girls’ sports. 

The first big hurdle was eliminated 
when a downtown civic organization 
bought 22 football uniforms for each of 
the schools. The first few games held 
on Saturday mornings were big foot- 
ball clinics. Finally, games were sched- 
uled between the schools. By this time 
interest had developed to such a point 
that two teams at each school had to 
be organized. 

As a season finale, this civic organi- 
zation sponsored a jamboree on the 
high school field under the lights. The 
girls frum each school formed pep 
squads to put on drills and pageantry at 
half-time. The jamboree is a regular 
activity each fall and is now organized 
as a north versus south affair with 
three games going on at one time across 
the width of the field and eight schools 
participating. The proceeds of this event 
have been used for new uniforms, re- 
placements, and other equipment. 

After the program was well organ- 
ized, its supervision was under 
the jurisdiction of the physical educa- 
tion supervisor. He does the scheduling, 
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buys the equipment, and keeps the 
schools informed by issuing bulletins as 
to rules, policies, and directions. He is 
usually able to visit each game site dur- 
ing the day of a game. A board of con- 
trol of four of the elementary school 
principals solves any problems of inter- 
pretation or other action. For example, 
in track one year, a boy inadvertently 
participated in one too many events. 

Each school has a boys’ coach and a 
girls’ coach. These individuals are full 
time teachers in the grade school of 
their assignment. In the case of the two 
larger schools, each has an assistant 
boys’ coach. Additional salary is allotted 
these teachers from the district salary 
schedule. Practice time is one hour and 
fifteen minutes after school, and games 
are played on Saturday mornings be- 
ginning at 9:00 o’clock. However, the 
girls’ teams usually practice at noon, 
and their games are on Wednesdays 
after school. 

School colors and names such as 
Rams, Pirates, and Braves have been 
chosen by each of the schools. Some 
P.T.A. help at various times has enabled 
each school to acquire uniforms, other 
than the football suits. Another source 
of income which is equally divided 
among all the schools has been the pro- 
ceeds of the low admission charge to 
the annual physical education gym- 
khana held in the spring where tum- 
bling, rope skipping, and organized 
games are demonstrated, as well as 
basketball and volleyball skills. 

With the intention of keeping the 
various teams on an equal basis as to 
size and age, an exponent system has 
been devised. The weight, height, and 
age of each boy are used in determin- 
ing his exponent number. A master list 
of ali exponent numbers of every fifth 
and sixth grade boy is made up from 
the highest to the lowest. Those listed 
on the upper half become the heavies, 
and the lower half, pee wees. The form- 
ula is as follows: weight in pounds + 
height in inches x 2 + age in months 
as of September 1 = exponent number 
of a certain boy. The mid-point has 
from the start of the been be- 
tween 322 and 326. On March 1 the 





process is repeated. We have a similar 
list for the girls. This exponent system 
is another factor which has contributed 
to the success of the program. It places 
the boys of comparable size and matur- 
ity together. The small boy has a chance 
to compete in sports with those of his 
own size and ability. It may prove to be 
his only football playing experience, but 
he will have played. One exclusion rule 
has been made, a boy is ineligible for 
football or basketball if he has over 
158 age points. 

With the exception of one school, 
each building has either a gymnasium 
or multi-purpose room for these activi- 
ties. Two of the gymnasiums further 
serve the community in that church 
and Y.M.C.A. basketball leagues play 
their games in the evening. Elementary 
school boys, by agreement, do not play 
in these leagues. Originally, the foot- 
ball games were played on the high 
school field, but in 1953 the school dis- 
trict made available for the use of 
grade schools for their Saturday morn- 
ing games a grass field large enough 
for three 40’ by 60’ fields. 

Special playing rules have been set up 
to modify the games to fit our needs 
and control. If he wishes to participate, 
each boy must furnish his own school 
accident insurance, and a doctor’s ex- 
amination is also required of each one. 
Injuries have been kept to a minimum 
with no major ones to date. We feel 
these rules and the uniformness of 
equipment have contributed to this low 
incidence. 

A junior size ball is used for football. 
Players must wear gym shoes only, the 
provided uniform of pants, shoulder 
pads, jersey, and a good helmet with a 
face guard. No pee wee backfield boy 
may be over 85 pounds, nor a heavy 
backfield player over 105 pounds. Like- 
wise, pass receivers must comply with 
this rule. Penalties are half the regular 
distance; playing time consists of six- 
minute quarters with the clock stopped 
only on scores or time-outs called by a 
team. Extra points are a free kick over 
a single goal serving the three fields. 

For basketball a smaller ball is also 
used; however, there is no change in 
basket height. Playing time consists of 
six-minute quarters with the clock stop- 
ped only for team time-outs. Free throw 
shots are one-and-one unless, of course, 
a two-shot foul has been committed. 

In each. pee wee or heavy game in 
either football or basketball, the second 
quarter is for the reserves, and no start- 
ing player may play in this quarter. 
Many an outcome of a game has been 
decided by these second or third groups. 
High school boys, who formerly par- 
ie in the program, are very glad 
to help and serve as officials. 

During the winter the activity for the 
girls is volleyball. The height of the net 
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used is six and a half feet. No power 
serves are permitted, and the playing 
time consists of ten-minute halves. Any 
number of legal passes may be used, al- 
though no girl may contact the ball 
over twice in a return. There are two 
games with each school’s opponent, be- 
cause there are both A and B squads. 

Softball in the early spring provides 
the program for both boys and girls. 
Boys play twice a week, on Tuesdays 
after school in a single game, and there 
are two games on Saturday, again A 
and B teams. Thus more boys are able 
to participate. No exponent points are 
considered in this sport. Bases are 55 
feet apart, with the boys pitching from 
36 feet, and the girls from 33 feet. Girls’ 
teams have one more player, a short 
fielder. 

The track season, though short, cul- 
minates in an all-city meet for both 
boys and girls on the high school track 
on a Saturday morning. The boys be- 
gin on the running events, while the 
girls are participating in field events. 
Exponent points are refigured as of 
March 1 and lists are divided into 
heavy, light, pee wee, and midget clas- 
sifications for both boys and girls. The 
boys have two quadrangular meets. 
Records have been kept and there is 
still a 1950 record or two on the books. 
Events do vary from division to divi- 





sion, but include, 35-, 50-, or 75-yard 
dashes; 200- or 300-yard shuttle and 
distance relays; broad jump; high 
jump (boys only); ball throw (girls 
os ; and the 8-pound shot (light 
and heavy boys only). Entrants are 
limited to participation in no more 
than three events. Each school has two 
entrants per event except the relays. 
The meet has a finale event of the su- 
perintendent’s relay with each school 
entering a team of eight — a boy and 
a girl from each division. 


S s J T 
(Continued from page 41) 


lization of his head and shoulders. In- 
dividuals with good body and hip flexi- 
bility have a definite advantage in ef- 
fecting the spin and placement. While 
the competitor is in the process of re- 
tracting his knees, his hips and lower 
extremities are angled in a diagonal 
plane — his shoulders remain level in 
compliance with the rules. Thus a dis- 
tortion of the longitudinal axis of the 
body is produced. However, the twist 
permits the swimmer’s hips, legs, and 
feet to be placed in a more effective 
position preparatory to the push-off. 
The third progressive step involved in 


the. butterfly and breaststroke turns. is 
the spin or quick reverse which consti- 
tutes the essence of the entire maneuver. 

ickness and speed are essential. Head, 


oulder, and hip action serve to gui 
the swimmer’s entire body eed an 
place it in position for the drive. 

Unlike the free style swimmer, the 
swimmer who uses the butterfly and 
breaststroke has the advantage of pre- 
determining which way to pivot, right or 
left. This pivot contributes to the de- 
velopment of a tactile response when 
the swimmer is hitting the wall. The 
shoulder toward the side .to which the 
swimmer turns should be or 
lowered with a resulting rise of its coun- 
terpart. The weight of his head should 
be thrown, not placed in the direction 
of the spin. This movement its.a 
period of inhalation; and allows the 
swimmer to observe his rival. The turn 
is classified as open. Many swimmers 
choose to use this version at the middle 
and longer distances, and the closed 
form in the sprints. A swimmer’s eyes 
should be focused on the surface of the 
water as his head is brought around, 
thus avoiding erratic movement and 
emphasizing correct placement. 

As the competitor rotates left or 
right, his head and lower shoulder 
should lead the action, with the lower 
part of his ear and cheek entering the 
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* Hinged Knee 
Brace No. 109 


BRACED for action without injury... 


to knees and ankles 


Pa ideal Aids for Prevention 


of Dislocation 


Strong, metal-hinged brace on both 
sides protects and still permits free 
knee-action. 


ANKLETS* and KNEE CAPS* 


* Seamless (No seants to irritate) 

* Soft, strong, pliable, highest qual- 
ity elastic fabric 

* Cost no more than ordinary 
wrapped bandages 

* For all sprains, strains and swollen 
limbs 


B-H Sportsman Protective Aids Build 
Player Confidence 


Sold by All Leading Sporting Goods Stores 
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WRESTLING AND GYM MATS 


Made of Ensolite® — U.S. 
Rubber Co’s finest grade vinyl 
foam. Absorbs up to 10 times 
more shock than other mat 
materials. Stops impact in- 
juries, mat burns. % the 
weight, less bulk than con- 
ventional mats. Easily stored. 
Vinyl coated with exclusive 
PEC-10* for durability, long 
life. 100% sanitary, easy to 
ey Fire resistant. Approved 
y N 
*PEC-10 is a formula of the 
Protection Equipment Co. 


FOOTBALL PADS 


Absorbs greater shock . . . Stops impact 
injuries. Completely sanitary, moisture 
proof, weatherproof. Amazingly light- 
weight — will not cause fatigue. Fits 
perfectly. Low initial cost, negligible 
upkeep. 


Write For Latest Full-Line Catalog 


PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


100 Fernwood Ave., 
Rochester 21, N. Y. 
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SCOREBOARDS 


in this Naden Model N-525, 
you get a lot of service for 
little money. Write for cat- 
aleg Al — also Football 
catalog A2, and Baseball 
catalog A3. 


NADEN INDUSTRIES 


Webster City, lowa 





water first, followed by the higher 
shoulder. 

Simultaneously, the lower portion of 
the swimmer’s body, hips and legs are 
spun and turned contrary to the 
direction of the turn, bringing his 
feet in contact with the turn board more 
effectively. His feet should be placed ap- 
proximately hip width apart, with his 
heels slightly beneath the level of his 
hips. Now, he will have a substantia! 
base from which to initiate the drive. 
In addition to the extension of his 
body, the glide beneath the surface will 
tend to be straight. An angle of de- 
viation detracts from a straight path 
and would be detrimental to the swim- 
mer’s time. 

The function of the competitor's 
hands and arms during this process is to 
assist the spin and directional rotation. 
The inside hand, the hand closest to 
the direction of turn, should be used in 
a sweeping motion across his chest. In 
conjunction with this movement, his 
upper arm should be brought over the 
hand that is leading and sliced into the 
water in order to avoid friction and re- 
sistance. The hand assumes a position 
forward of the swimmer’s chest, extend- 
ing beyond his chin where it is lined up 
with the opposite hand. 

The final and concluding aspect of 
any swimming turn is the push-off and 
subsequent rise to the surface. All pre- 
ceding action served a common purpose, 
which was to place the swimmer in posi- 
tion for this maneuver. There are two 
faults which prevail among young 
swimmers in regard to the drive. The 
most obvious infraction involves push- 
ing off before the competitor has placed 
himself in position to obtain maximum 
mechanical advantage. Less flagrant is 
the inefficient manner in which some 
swimmers ride to the surface. Frequent- 
ly, the inexperienced swimmer in his 
anxiety to start the drive will push 
off without setting himself. Failure to 
line up his head and arms, retract his 
abdomen, and level his hips will result 
in a dissipation of force and momentum 
in the glide. A swimmer’s head is elevat- 
ed by putting his chin forward, not by 
lifting his head; consequently, his eyes 
will be focused on the guide line and 
forward of the path of progress. His 
arms should be held in close to his 
head with fully extended palms down. 
Holding the arms too far apart or plac- 
ing the hands at an angle will cause fric- 
tion and drag which should be avoided. 
Two things are accomplished by with- 
drawing the stomach. There is a greater 
streamlining of the body and a more 
stable foundation from which the leg 
drive is started. Level hips assure an 
equal distribution of weight and proper 
balance in relation to the position of the 
swimmer’s body and the wall. 

In order to achieve the greatest pro- 
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pulsive surge from the drive, the swim- 
mer must learn to utilize specific mus- 
cle groups. These are located in the 
following areas of the body: 1. abdo- 
men, 2. pelvis, 3. lower back, 4. buttocks, 
5. leg extensors, and 6. plantar flexors 
of the ankle. 

The subsequent glide is carried out 
under the water’s surface, and the mo- 
mentum is equal to, or greater than 
swimming speed. Requirements stipu- 
late that only one complete stroke cycle 
may be taken under water. In the 
breaststroke, it is the kick or leg drive 
which raises the swimmer to the surface. 
His arm action is supplementary. The 
glide path must be slanted upward and 
forward. Very often a swimmer will 
rise too abruptly, thus causing his pro- 
pulsive force to be extended upward 
rather than forward in his line of pro- 





18 medal winners at the 
Olympic Games in Rome 











gress. Head control is also essential. By 
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The learning and conditioning pro- 
cess followed in competitive swimming 
may be divided into two categories — 

dry land drill and water work. In order . 
8 to achieve the ultimate in proficiency, TRACK AND FIELD . 
each of these must supplement the 
q other. Very often the es swimmer For Coach and Athlete 
will sacrifice the former and fail to 
utilize weight training, calisthenics, and 
deck practice to advantage. 

Weight training increases a swim- 
mer’s strength. The muscles of the back, ; 
pelvic area, legs, and ankles supply pow- Text price: $4.95 
er in the drive phase of the butterfly 
: and breaststroke turns. 

4 Calisthenics will also help develop 
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a tactile response in relation to the ‘all DEFENSIVE BASKETBALL tion is fully guaranteed. 
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NEW FACE GUARD 
ADJUSTS IN SECONDS 
TO FIT EVERY PLAYER 


Next season eliminate the major 
time-consuming helmet fitting 
problem entirely—costly re-drilling 
of helmets and adjusting of face 
guards to fit new players. The New 
P-F Adjusta-Bar® Face Guard 
gives each player the precise posi- 
tion he needs . . . is even adjustable 
on the field during time-out. 

The new P-F Adjusta-Bar is 
made of molded nylon, and is guar- 
anteed not to crack even in sub- 
freezing weather. Serrated discs 
lock bar securely in desired posi- 
tion, giving players complete pro- 
tection. Double vertical support 
bars are positioned on either side 
ef mouth, so as not to interfere 
with speech. Bars can be colored to 
match uniforms. 

For full information, clip and 
mail coupon now. Include name of 
your supplier. If he does not stock 
the P-F Adjusta-Bar, we will be 
pleased to supply him with samples. 


*Pat. Pending 
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Pecoeceance cogs 


terback, by 
George H. Allen. Published by Prentice- 
Hail, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. One 
hundred and ninety-five pages. Publi- 
cation date Oct. 1. Received for review 
Oct. 11. 


How to Train the Quar 


George Allen is a young coach with 
plenty of football savvy and his rise in 
the football world has been rapid. After 
a successful college coaching career at 
Morningside and Whittier Colleges, he 
joined the Los Angeles Rams staff, and 
two years ago joined the Chicago Bears. 
He is currently authoring the feature 
“Drills for Quarterbacks” which ap- 
pears each month in the Athletic Jour- 
nal. 

The author emphasizes the concept 
of defensive football, believing that a 
quarterback will have little success in 
attaining a given defense unless he 
thoroughly understands its strengths 
and weaknesses. Naturally, this leads up 
to defensive recognition. Among other 
items excellently covered are the laws of 
generalship; starting count; cadence 
and audibles; drills; use of forms and 
charts; use of the running game; use of 
the passing game; and use of the kick- 
ing game. 

A topnotch book. We urge every foot- 
ball coach to secure at least one copy 
for off-season reading by his quarter- 
backs. It is concise, clear, and informa- 
tive. 


The Cavalcade of Basketball, by Alex- 
ander M. Weyand. Published by Mac- 
millan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
11. N. Y. Two hundred and seventy- 
one pages. Publication date Oct. 24. 
Recewed for review Oct. 17. Price 


$5.00. 


Colonel Weyand will be remembered 
as the author of The Olympic Pageant 
(1952) and The Saga of American 
Football (1955). 

As was true in the football book, the 
great names, teams, and games are 
again recalled, and this book is truly a 
compendium of basketball information. 
All in all, 1823 names are mentioned 
with James Naismith (25), George 
Mikan (18), Phog Allen (16), Chuck 
Hyatt (13), Harry Fisher (13), and 
Adolph Rupp (11) being referred to 
most frequently. 





How to Make Athletic Equipment, by 
Joel W. Carter. Published by The Ron- 
ald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, 
N. Y. Three hundred and ninety pages. 
Publication date Sept. 29. Received for 
review Ost. 11. Price $6.75. 


We cannot begin to list all the arti- 
cles of athletic equipment that are de- 
tailed for the do-it-yourself coach or 
athletic director. Judging from the 
many requests we receive for plans and 
construction procedure here is a book 
that has long been needed. The draw- 
ings are clear and explicit, the needed 
raw materials are outlined, and the 
step-by-step method of construction 
carefully detailed for 167 different 
pieces of gear. 

A great contribution to the adminis- 
tration of school and college athletics. 


Playgrounds — Their Administration 
and Operation, by George D. Butler. 
Published by The Ronald Press, 15 E. 
26th St., New York 10, N. Y. Five 
hundred and thirteen pages. Publica- 
tion date Sept. 23. Received for review 
Oct. 10. Price $7.00. 


Originally published in 1936, this 
third edition is the most comprehensive 
book on the subject. George Butler, 
Assistant Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, divides 
the book into four areas — design and 
equipment, leadership, activities and 
programs, and administration and op- 
eration. 


Successful Wrestling, by Arnold Um- 
bach and Warren Johnson. Published 
by Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Two hundred and fifty-six pages. Pub- 
lication date Sept. 10. Recewwed for re- 
view Sept. 10. Price $4.00. 


This book was first published in 1953 
and at that time we said: “Frankly, we 
cannot say enough about this book. It 
is the bible of all literature on the 
sport.” It still rates as such. Over 400 
marvelous line drawings covering 132 
pages are used to analyze the various 
holds, reverses, escapes, takedowns, and 
counters. In addition to the technical 
insight into the sport, the authors dis- 
cuss methods of coaching, methods 
used in teaching wrestling classes, fa- 
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cilities and safety devices, administra- 
tion of competition, prevention and 
care of injuries, and principles of offi- 
ciating. 


Learning to Swim is Fun, by jack and 
Marilyn Ryan. Published by The Ron- 
ald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, 
N. Y. Eighty pages. Publication date 
Aug. 16. Received for review Aug. 19. 
Price $2.95. 


The book describes how to overcome 
fear of the water and then teaches each 
complex skill in easy stages. Clear se- 
quence drawings demonstrate the va- 
rious floats, kicks, arm strokes, and 
show how to develop proper breathing 
techniques. Throughout the book em- 
phasis is placed upon safety. Ninety- 
three illustrations are included in this 


book. 


Wrestling Illustrated, by Raymond E. 
Sparks. Published by The Ronald Press, 
15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. One 
hundred and eighteen pages. Publica- 
tion date Sept. 15. Received for review 
Sept. 20. Price $2.95. 


Superb illustrations are the mark of 
this book. All of the wrestling maneu- 
vers are analyzed and illustrated with 
sequence pictures. Beyond a doubt, 
these are the best wrestling pictures to 


appear anywhere. 


Volleyball, by Robert E. Laveaga. Pub- 
lished by The Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th 
St., New York 10, N. Y. One hundred 
and twenty-eight pages. Publication 
date Sept. 15. Received for review Sept. 
29. Price $2.95. 


Line drawings and diagrams aid the 
author in presenting the fundamentals 
of power volleyball as played in com- 
petition as well as for the recreational 
variety. Defensive and offensive play 
are discussed along with suggestions for 
advanced styles of play. 

A superb analysis of one of the rapid- 
ly growing team sports. 


(Continued from page 51) 

8. Pullover. Lying supine on the 
bench, the exerciser should grasp the 
bar at shoulder width with his arms be- 
hind his head. Pull the bar to a posi- 
tion directly over the chest while in- 
haling. Keeping the arms straight, let 
the bar down to the thighs while exhal- 
ing. Return the bar to a position over 
the chest, bring it back over the head, 
going below the level of the bench, 
while keeping the arms straight. Start 
this exercise with the bar only and pro- 
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U. S. Olympic swimmers, 


coaches, 


trainers were asked for 


managers, 


and 


their selection of racing suits, and it was again 


the unanimous choice — 100 per cent Kiefer — 


100 per cent nylon. The only swim wear worn by 


our winning teams at the 1960 Olympics were 


“Kiefer.” 











The diving boards used in the Rome Olympics were supplied 
by Adolph Kiefer & Company. “Duraflex” aluminum boards 


were the unanimous choice of the International Diving Com- 


mittee. 
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Stronger 3 Ways 


1. Extra-heavy angle iron 2. Back plate larger than 3. Only three holes for face 
frame: provides rigid sup- face plate: distributes shock plate bolts: heat-treated 
port without cross bracing. and strain over larger area. glass retuins full strength, 


NURRE {... BANKS 


Fully approved by the National Basketball Committee for high school, college 
and professional games. Surprisingly low in cost, easy to install . . . sure to 
provide increased seating capacity, livelier rebounds, a better game for specta- 
tors and players alike. And, all Nurre Banks are guaranteed against breakage 
under norma! conditions for a period of one year. 

In addition to-the fan-shaped and rectangular banks shown above. Nurre 
offers a low-cost rectangular model with a 12” wood panel across the bottom. 
Send for free illustrated booklet today. And remember to order your goa/s from 
Nurre, too, stating type of bank—all-glass or with wood strip. 


Dept. AJ-110, Bloomington, Indiana 


The Nurre Companies, Inc. Makers of Gloss Banks Since 1924 











Eliminate Heel Injuries 
with 


M-F* HEEL PROTECTOR 


ONE SIZE 
Designed to fit everyone 





“Selected for use by the 1960 
U. S. Olympic Teams by the 
U. §S. Olympic Committee.” 
Perfect for all sports. 
No new injury or recurrence. 
Eliminates blisters. 
Weighs under a half ounce. 
Unbreakable. 
Comfortable. 
Worn against skin or over sock. 
Direct or f. 2m your Dealer 
Economy Offer;— $18 per dozen 
$2 per heel for less than dozen 
Sample sent on 14-day trial 
*Trademark, patent cpplied for 
M-F ATHEETIC Co. 


26 Timberland Drive, 
EAST PROVIDENCE 15, R. 1. 
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NO BRACES — FREEDOM 
OF BED ACTION 


‘yms Low Cost, 
Professional Quality 
TRAMPOLIN 





AALCO No. ATR-510-S 


Simplest rebound tumbling equipment ever built, 
Aaleo has successfully eliminated all manner of brac- 


size, can be used indoors and out, and represents the 
best trampolin ‘“‘buy’’ on the market for ordinary 
use in schools, camps, Y's, and playgrounds. Other 
outstanding features include a rigid frame of heavy 
pipe with rounded corners; new spring suspension 
brackets that simplify installation and reduce wear on 
springs. It is easy to set up. Legs may be removed 
for storage. 
SPECIFICATIONS 

Overall frame dimensions 7’ 6” x 12/6” x 30” high. 
Bed size, a full 5’ x 10’. Equipment with new type 
plastic bed for extra lift and long wear, and set of 
weatherproof spri 


smart $231.00 


See Your Sporting Goods Dealer, or 
Write for Additional Details 


FREE! Catalog of Complete Aalco Line 


AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


2737 Wyandotte St., St. Lovis 11, Mo. 

















gress slowly. 

9. Rise on Toes. This exercise is done 
in the same manner as the squats, ex- 
cept that the exerciser’s toes are sup- 
ported on a two-inch board. 

10. Dead Lift. Grasp the bar in the 
manner which was explained for the 
press. The exerciser’s feet should be 
comfortably apart. Then he should 
bend his knees, lower his hips, lean 
forward, and grasp the bar. He should 
straighten up fully until the bar is 
resting across his thighs, with his body 
erect and his shoulders back. Lower the 
bar and repeat for the desired repeti- 
tions. One hand may be reversed to 
make the bar easier to hold. 

11. Upright Rowing..Hold the bar 
with the palms of the hands toward the 
body and as close together as possible. 
Start with the bar at the hang position 
across the thighs, keeping the elbows 
higher than the bar at all times. Pull 
the bar up to the chin, while keeping 
the body erect and the legs straight 
throughout. 

12. Bench Press. Lying supine on a 
bench, hold the bar in the press posi- 
tion at the chest. Press the bar to a 
locked position over the chest, lower, 
and use the number of repetitions de- 
sired. Be sure to use spotters in getting 
the bar up and throughout the entire 
exercise. 

13. Military or Sitting Press. While 
sitting erect in a chair do the regular 
press exercise. Be sure to use spotters 
throughout this exercise. 

14. Dumbbells. All exercises which 
are done with barbells can also be done 
with dumbbells. In addition, there is 
another series which can be used. The 
lateral raise is executed while the 
trainee is lying in a supine position 
with his arms straight. He should bring 
the dumbbells to a position over his 
chest. This exercise may also be used 
with the performer in a standing posi- 
tion. Arm exercises consist of various 
movements forward and _ backward, 
with the arms straight, and are most 
beneficial. Sprint drills are used to 
assist in developing power, while main- 
taining good arm form, drive, and re- 
laxation. 

15. Chest Weights and Floor Pulleys. 
The same exercises as outlined for 
dumbbells can also be executed with 
the chest weights and/or floor pulleys. 

Special exercises for our track men 
are as follows: 

Shot Putters. 1. Bench press on an in- 
clined board so that the angle of the 
press is about 45°. 2. Mimetic form 
work with weights. 3. Wrist curls — 
raise from behind the neck. 4. Flip 
drill. 5. Push-ups of all types — reg- 
ular, finger tip, superman, inverted, 
with the feet higher than the arms. 

Discus Throwers. 1. In addition to all 
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of the exercises used by the shot put- 
ters, discus men should do many later- 
al raises from both the standing and 
lying positions. 2. Mimetic form with 
weights. 

Broad Jumpers. 1. Use a weight belt. 
2. Ninety degree pull-ups. 3. V-ups. 4. 
Standing broad jump while carrying 
the weights in the hands. 5. Jump for 
form with the weights in the hands. 6. 
Use a springboard with weights in the 
hands. 7. Wear weighted shoes and a 
weighted vest during aspects of jump- 
ing practice. 

High Jumpers. 1. Use a weight belt 
in many of the exercises. 2. Wear a 
weight vest while practicing jumping. 
3. Partial flat-footed squats. 

Pole Vaulters. 1. Do considerable 
rope work such as the climb, ride, fly- 
away, and rope vault. 2. Gymnastics of 
all sorts — rings, horizontal, and par- 
allel bars. 3. Tumbling, especially the 
handstand, walking on the hands, and 
handstand push-ups. 


weight belt whenever possible. 

In all weight training exercises, it 
is most important for the exerciser to 
concentrate on his breathing as well as 
the form of the exercise. He should al- 
ways inhale upon exertion and exhale 
upon relaxation. 


Scouting for Wrestling 


(Continued from page 42) 


page two are self-explanatory and per- | 


tinent for the purpose of acquainting a 


wrestler with his opponent before the | 


match. 


A more thorough study could be | 
made of individual teams but the in- | 


formation obtained from the scouting 
report plus publicity releases sent by 
opposing colleges, newspaper clippings, 


and reports from previous years gives | 


a good idea of what to expect from 
each wrestler. 


Sometimes it is wise to have a wrest- 


ler know not only what the boy in his 
weight class does, but also study the 
weight class directly above and below 
just in case there is a change in the 
line-up. 

At Dickinson two days each week 
are spent working on ways to beat the 
scouted opponent either by counters or 
by using holds to combat apparent 
weaknesses made evident by the scout- 
ing report. The remaining hours are 
used for work on specific holds and 
conditioning. 

Personally, we like to have our boys 
feel that everything is in their favor 
when they meet an opponent on the 
wrestling mat. Satisfactory results have 
been obtained through the use of this 
scouting report. 
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STARTING BLOCKS 
Designed to Help Your Sprinter 
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JTSB TRACKMASTER 

A modern, revolutionary designed block that fea- 
tures the setting of the pedals with the finger 
tips while the sprinter is in the blocks. Sturdily 
constructed of aluminum or rubber pedals. Free 
wooden mallet with each TRACKMASTER. 

School Price $27.00 

ISR NICHOLSON SENIOR 

This popular block is constructed of 1” x 2” steel 
tubing with 3 anchor spikes. Laminated fir pedals 
are secured to T head frame with U clamp slides 
and cadmium plated pins. This block will give 
you many years of satisfactory service at the 
starting line. 

School Price $21.30 

BSB BLUE STREAK 

This budget priced block features a T formed 
structural 44” steel beam running the entire length 
of the block. Rockable laminated fir pedals offer 
a good base for a comfortable precisioned start. 
Attractively finished in outdoor blue enamel. 

School Price $16.45 


THE HARRY GILL CO. 


401 N. VINE ST. 
URBANA e ILLINOIS 
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All the Year Round 
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BASKETBALL COACHES 


U.S. Patent No. 2,918,283 


THE IMPROVE-A-SHOT 
CAN HELP YOU WIN 


Better Free Throw and 
Field Goal Percentages 
Mean More Victories 


School Price: Only $6.95 


Order Now or write for 
further details to. 


PAUL M. MARSCHALK 
BOX 3 PIERRE, S. DAK. 
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Wigwams are soft, 
springy, absorbent. 
STA-SIZED shrink- 
treating makes them 
hold their shape.. 

prevents blisters, chat. , SOR mupeeee 
ing and tenderness ‘%°*S 
caused by poorly fit- 
ting socks. Many styles 
and colors to choose 
from... at leading 
dealers everywhere. 
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Colored toe thread indicates 
sock size for easy pairing. 
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WIGWAM MILLS, INC. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
In Canada: Hanson Mills Ltd., 
Hull, Quebec 
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ASKETBALL players should be 
placed under pressure when they 
are practicing free throws so they will 
become accustomed to actual game sit- 
uations. Most coaches are aware of the 
excellent standard methods of practic- 
ing free throws. Therefore, this article 
is intended to supplement and provide 
variations of four basic practice drills. 

According to this pressure or truth 
and consequence system, a player must 
make the free throw or run a predeter- 
mined number of laps. These laps are 
run immediately and have an additional 

. Because running is an impor- 
tant factor in building endurance for 
basketball, five varieties are used in this 
consequence situation: sprint, dribble, 
pivot and go, rope skipping, and weight 
jogging with about 40 pounds on the 
shoulders. 

The four basic drills used under the 
pressure system are: 

1. One-and-One. Divide the squad 
into groups of four or five players at 
each available basket. Using their norm- 
al style of shooting free throws, each 
player, in rotation, attempts his first free 
throw. If he misses, he automatically 
runs five laps. If he makes it, then he 
attempts the second free throw. If he 
misses this one, he runs three laps; and 
if he makes it, he goes to the end of the 
line. Thus, the man who makes two 
free throws does not have to run; the 
man who misses the first shot must run 


Free Throw Practice 


By WILLIAM L. WALL 
Basketball Coach, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, litinois 





five laps; and the man who misses his 
second shot must run three laps. 

2. Follow the Leader. In this drill the 
entire squad may either participate at 
one basket, or split up at two or more 
baskets if there are several men. If the 
first man in each group makes his free 
throw, the second man must also make 
his. However, if the first man misses his 
shot, he must run either five or ten laps, 
depending upon how the second man 
did on his free throw. For example, if 
the second man makes his shot, the first 
man runs five laps; if the second man 
misses his shot, they both run ten laps. 
Meanwhile, the third man begins the 
drill again. 

3. Substitution. Many times it is good 
to have an assistant or manager officiate 
during scrimmage. According to this 
drill, the coach automatically replaces a 
player who misses an attempted free 
throw during scrimmage. 

4. Close Up Shop. As the name im- 
plies, this drill is used to end practice. 
Once again, the squad is divided into 
groups of four or five at each basket. 
Each man, in rotation, shoots one or 
two free throws at a time until the en- 
tire group has made a specified number 
of consecutive goals (usually between 
10 and 16). Any time a player in the 
group misses a free throw, the entire 

oup must start over. When the speci- 

ied number has been reached, that 
group may take off for the showers. 
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The Blitz 


(Continued from page 28) 


in the free throw area (Diagram 4). 

Before using this drill, the coach 
should take the time to discuss the fun- 
damentals of the fast break. As the drill 
continues, he should insist that they be 
followed. 

This drill is an excellent conditioning 
exercise, and if used correctly, will help 
to instill in the boys the go attitude nec- 
essary for successful fast break basket- 
ball. 


Pj s C 1 . ti 
(Continued from page 16) 


tration El, the offensive wrestler is al- 
most directly behind him. After the of- 
fensive wrestler has blocked the switch 
as shown in Illustration F1, his next 
move is hard and fast. He pulls in hard 
with both arms. Then, using his head 
and shoulders along with the drive of 
his legs, he forces the defensive wrestler 
into the position shown in Illustration 
F2. He still has his right arm below the 
defensive man’s arm and is moving it to 
the back of his knee. 

The key move is next. If the offensive 
man locks into the cradle position and 
brings the defensive wrestler back to the 
mat, it will be very difficult to secure 
a fall because the opponent’s shoulder 
will be riding on his chest. The offensive 
wrestler’s next move must be made rap- 
idly. Keeping his weight on the. neck 
and shoulder of the defensive man, the 
top man steps forward and at the same 
time locks his arms in the cradle posi- 
tion shown in Illustration F3. His next 
move is to slip over the defensive man’s 
shoulder without loosening the cradle. 
As shown in Illustration F4, the offen- 
sive man raises slightly and drives 
against the head of the bottom man 
while he is tightening the cradle. Illus- 
tration F5 shows the same move from 
the other side. Notice how tight the 
cradle is. The defensive wrestler’s fore- 
head is touching the offensive man’s 


knee. The top man has locked his wrists, | 


not his hands. Illustration F6 shows the 
completed pin. The offensive wrestler 
drops to his right side as he hooks the 


opponent’s left leg with his left leg thus | 


completing the fall. Now, the defensive 
man has no escape because he canaot 
find a base to use in escaping. 

If the average wrestler will master 
these six combinations, he will have a 
good mixture of pinning holds for most 
situations. He should bear in mind that 
it is not how many holds he knows but 
how many he can apply. 
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The widely used Scoremaster Model 250-6 is now available with Name Panels listing the 
names and numbers of 12 players of each team; Foul Panels indicating five individual player 
fouls and Officials’ Panel. Or, as Model 254-66 with Name Panels, Foul Panel showing four 
fouls and player-in-game indicating light and Officials’ Panel; or, as 253-66, with Player 
and Officials’ Panels only. 


Write today for literature on all Scoremaster Boards. 


THE M. D. BROWN COMPANY 


2211 Lake St. MUtuvai 3-3310 Niles, Mich 
“When Split-Seconds Count, Count On Scoremaster” 
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Write today for our 36-page two- 
color catalog. It contains hun- 
GUARANTEED dreds of school items at amazing 
SHOCKPROOF | | wholesale prices — all shown with 
‘ | pictures, 
| Some of the items: 
Stop watches $ 5.99 
Scoreboards 7.95 
Trophy cups 45 
Softballs 65 
M tar football player is kept on Sapends & peak —_ 
Man r foo playe : 
the Lench because of faulty vision. If Tumbling mets 19.95 
he must wear glasses he may now Golf bails 39 
wear protective goggles with lenses Weight jackets 9.95 
ground to his individual prescription. Starting guns 5.50 
PRECISION ATHLETIC GOGGLES are Seomhcinilien 2.95 
tailor-made for each prescription. Lenses . - 29.95 
are case-hardened in accordance with Sideline markers . 
U.S. Government Safety Standards. Barbells 16.50 
Full vision lenses (60 mm. long x 50 Baseball bases 2.49 
a om, bie) are set = eet er Uniform hangers 95 
roper position to 
de-angle vision. ’ Ventilating _ ports Sports films 22.50 
niche fogging—Comfortable; Shock- 
proof. Send for your catalog today te: 
FREE BROCHURE 4 : 
Price $24.75. When Sane sen wane. 
por na Cheeks oo , ieee. Sy Al Dee Canhors . a 
e or = } or 
flow 6 days for delivery. FREE brochure | Wolverine Sports Supply 
yes Aen 303% South Main Street 
PRECISION ATHLETIC GOGGLE co. ANN ARBOR 7, MICHIGAN 
Dept. 235-P Rochelle, tl. | 








































Covering the Outside Man 


(Continued from page 22) 


which has not been mentioned is the 
position of the defensive player’s arms 
and hands. We like our outside men to 
hold their arms bent in slightly and 
their hands down and loose. Any at- 
tempt to bat the ball out of the offen- 
sive man’s hands should be an upsweep. 
When the offensive player sets to shoot, 
the defensive player’s near hand should 
come up to bother him. Our players are 
instructed to play defense with their 
feet and then their hands. In other 
words, they should move their feet be- 
fore their hands. Certainly, all the grab- 
bing and reaching fouls are not elimi- 
nated but they are definitely reduced 
in number. 

In our opinion, this move gives the 
defensive player something definite to 
do and increases his confidence. It does 
not always work, usually because of 
faulty technique or superior speed on 
the part of the offensive player. How- 
ever, we have noticed that players who 
can drive, stop and take the jump shot 
have not hurt us as much as they have 
some teams in our area. As one might 
imagine, we do get hurt by set shooters 
or boys who use the jump shot without 
the dribble. 

Our drill for teaching the staggered 
stance is similar to that used by most 
coaches in teaching stance. The squad is 
lined up in three or four parallel lines 
and instructed to go through the moves 
slowly. One player or a coach is placed 
in front of the group and then the 
coaches circulate through the squad 
correcting poor technique. Another 
drill which has been used extensively is 
to place seven offensive men and seven 
defensive men in a semi-circle, about 
20 feet out, around the basket. This drill 
is shown in Diagram 3 and the coach 
blows the whistle for each two-man 
group to begin. After each round, the 
offense and defense switch. Two coach- 
es can handle 28 boys on two baskets. 

Another drill which we have used is 
to set two men or two stand-up foot- 
ball dummies about 12 feet apart, 15 
feet from the basket. An offensive play- 
er is placed 18 to 20 feet out and he 


tries to rub off the defensive play- 
er. Executing the correct moves and 
sliding over the top of these stationary 
screens will provide fine practice. When 
six baskets are available, a good size 
squad can work on this drill. Diagram 4 
shows how it is set up. 

Actually, the best method we have 
found to sell and teach this phase of 
defense is to emphasize proper stance, 
the slide back, and the right footwork 
after this move. During scrimmage or 
a game when a defensive man is de- 
feated, we try to explain the reason. 
Movies are of great assistance in show- 
ing mistakes or outstanding moves. 

We feel this technique fits in rather 
well with zones. Like many coaches, we 
teach man-for-man first and then in- 





Gary Filbert has compiled an enviable 
record in his five years as head coach at 
Mexico High School, winning better than two 
out of every three games played. He guided 
his team to the state tournament three times 
and to two conference championships. Fil 
bert played four years of service ball for the 
marines and then lettered for three years 
under “Sparky” Stalcup at Missouri: grad- 
uating in 1955. 





corporate the zones as the season pro- 
gresses. One very noticeable fault in the 
zone is sliding out to cover the weak- 
side man as the ball is whipped around 
the outside. Use of this technique helps 
eliminate the weak-side man faking the 
shot and driving by the defender for 
the jump shot. 

In the past few years there has been 
a definite tendency on the part of well- 
coached teams to isolate for the one-on- 
one. We use this strategy ourselves and 
feel that a boy should be drilled to 
stop it. 

It is our opinion that this type of 
move is a must for almost any kind of 
pressure defense. Through experience 
we have found that boys who have mas- 
tered these moves are consistently the 
best pressure defensive men. These are 
the reasons why we favor this move and 
feel that any coach who will give it a 
fair trial will profit. 
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During our practice sessions we try 
to spend 10 to 15 minutes a day on in- 
dividual defense. Our team defense us- 
ually receives about 25 to 30 minutes 
of the practice sessions. These times are 
subject to change from season to sea- 
son depending on the experience of our 


personnel. 


Safety 


(Continued from page 32) 


Do not place the end of the slide close 
to and pointing toward the swings or 
giant strides. Enough space should be 
provided between the pieces of appara- 
tus so that those waiting for a turn on 
one piece will not endanger, nor be 
endangered by, those using other equip- 
ment. Crowded conditions promote 
pushing and jostling which often lead 
to injury. 

Boundary lines should be kept far 
enough away from walls and other ob- 
structions to prevent possible collisions. 
Tree roots, posts, stones, and the like 
should be removed from the play areas. 
Rakes, shovels, and other tools must 
not be left on the ground. Loose, soft 
gravel can also prove to be dangerous. 
Excess gravel should be carried away. 
Sweep sand from outdoor hard surface 
courts because it promotes slipping. 

For indoor areas, windows should be 
screened to prevent their being broken 
by balls, exposed hot water pipes should 
be covered with asbestos, projecting 
radiators should be screened and then 
padded, and posts that are in the play 
area should be covered by mats, as 
should the corners of stages which pro- 
ject into the play area. 

In the event that the hazards men- 
tioned are not immediately correctable 
(both indoors and out), the teacher and 
the pupils should locate and then mark 
them in such a way that everyone will 
be aware of their presence. This pro- 
cedure should only be followed in cases 
where it is not possible to get rid of the 
hazard, and should be done each year. 

Protective equipment which is de- 
signed for specific activities should al- 
ways be worn. Glass guards should be 
furnished for those who have to wear 
glasses while they play. Spotting belts 
and mats should be used for tumbling 
and apparatus classes. Sometimes 
youngsters will rebel a little over hav- 
ing to wear protective equipment. Lit- 
tle League ball players have been known 
to complain against the rule about 
batters having to wear batting helmets 
because the major league players do 
not use them. The recent trend of the 
major league teams toward adopting 
helmets has done away with this prob- 
lem in Little Leagues. 

All apparatus, both indoor and out, 
should be inspected at regular intervals. 
Equipment with moveable or adjustable 
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parts should be checked before each 
use to make sure that the safety catches 
are in place. Loose bolts, rusted parts, 
frayed ropes, etc., should be repaired 
or replaced as soon as the unsafe condi- 
tion is found. Regular inspections are 
especially important where homemade 
equipment is being used. 

The Safety Attitude. Many elemen- 
tary and high school children have the 
misguided idea that a person who is 
safety-minded is a sissy. The instructor 
must correct this erroneous thinking. A 
proper attitude must be taught, not 
with the idea of having students refrain 
from all activity that might have a de- 
gree of danger attached, but they should 
study the possible areas of danger and 
do everything possible to eliminate the 
hazards. When they have done this, 
they should go ahead confidently with 
their activity. 

Youngsters have always been known 
to take a dare. It is our job to make 
them realize that a person is not neces- 
sarily a coward because he refuses to 
try something that is foolish, detrimen- 
tal to his own or another’s welfare, or 
contrary to the rules and regulations 
which have been set up for the com- 
mon good. Adults who have not been 
made to realize the truth of this fact 
get into trouble every day because they 
do not want to be considered yellow. 
Children must be made to see that be- 
fore beginning a perilous undertaking 
it is their duty to examine the serious- 
ness of all the possible outcomes (to 
others as well as to themselves) and 
balance against that the values attend- 
ing successful accomplishment of the 
task. If the values outweigh the con- 
sequences which might result, a carefui 
attempt should be made. 

There is no one, sure way to develop 
this safety-minded attitude in pupils; 
however, the following suggestions 
should help to accomplish this impor- 
tant task. Several excellent films on 
the subject of safety are available and 
they can be used to present the matter 
to the class in an interesting way. Safety 
discussions in class in which the pupils 
are asked to contribute their ideas on 
the subject are good. Opinions on safe- 
ty which are held by prominent explor- 
ers and adventurers can be made 
known. For example, Admiral Byrd 
once stated that he had never taken an 
unnecessary chance in all of his travels 
and adventures. This does not mean 
that he did not take chances, but he 
did not take them when it was not ne- 
cessary. 

Have the class make up safety posters 
and develop safety slogans. While it is 
true there are many excellent ones 
available, the slogans and posters will 
mean much more to the pupils if they 
make their own. Pointing out unwise, 
hazardous acts as they occur and then 
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Your Football Field Would Be in Better 
Shape Today If You Had 
Scheduled Between-Game Aerification 


Between-game aerification with a West Point Aerifier® provides 
healthy, deep-rooted, resilient turf that provides firm footing, yet 
cushions falls to prevent injuries. Schedule between-game aerification 
every season! 

The West Point Products distributor in your area will be glad to 
arrange an Aerifier demonstration for you so you can see how the 
specially designed Aerifier Spoons scoop out cores of soil to provide 
a maximum of cultivation with a minimum of surface disturbance. If 
you need to know his name, write to West Point Products Corporation, 
West Point, Pennsylvania. And ask for our 


FREE %-Fo%° “Improving Athletic Field Turfgrass” 
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NOTHING builds stronger teams and 
better programs than these original, 
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savers. Get never-before results with: 


COACHING SCHOOL NOTES 


@ PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 
@ PICK-A-PLAY* Coaching Aids 
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Adelphi College Garden City, N. Y. Dept. AJ, 550 Sth Ave, W. Y. 36, W. Y 
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IS line of lockers features a new frame of unsur- 


passed strength which consists of 12-gauge cold- 


N addition to being an excellent conditioner, “Health 

Bikes” are excellent for strengthening injured legs 
and knees. This model has a speedometer to record 
both speed and miles pedaled. The “Adjus-Trol Knob” 
instantly regulates resistance by changing the pressure 
of the ball-bearing roller against the tire. The floor 
stand is removable for ease in storing, while the rubber 
tips on the legs protect the floors. Shown here is the 
deluxe model which has a larger molded flexible rubber 
seat, a front fender, larger chain guard, and vinyl hand 
grips over the features to be found in the standard 
model. The standard model is priced at $69.95, while 
the deluxe is $79.50. Battle Creek Equipment Co., 
Dept. 56, Battle Creek, Mich. 


rolled steel upright angles and heavy 14-gauge steel 
cross angles. Maximum protection against rough usage 
and vandalism is provided by the cross angles at the 
top, bottom, and between the doors in double, triple, 
and multi-tier frames to which the locker tops, bottoms, 
and interbottoms are fastened. The inverted louvers, 
while providing ample ventilation, are designed to re- 
duce maintenance problems. Worley & Co., Dept. B, 
802 West Whittier Blvd., Whittier, Calif. 
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ALLED “Eyefreshners” these devices permit ath- 

letes to bathe their eyes in cool aerated water. The 
relaxing effect of the cool water relieves eye fatigue 
caused by sun, wind, dirt, and perspiration. The water 
is delivered in a “soft” stream, permitting the player 
to open his eyes while bathing them. Similar devices 
have been used in industrial plants, but this year’s 
installation in the player dugouts at Connie Mack 
Stadium was the first such use in sports. Speakman 





Co., Wilmington, Del. 


F good news to all the users of “Onox,” the well- 

known fungistatic used to stop athlete’s foot, is that 
the product is now packaged in polyethylene jugs. 
These new square, one-gallon plastic containers save 
space and reduce weight and freight charges by 25 per 
cent. Because it is shatterproof, the “Onox” container 
also eliminates the hazard of breakage in the shower 
rooms when filling the “Onox” footsprayer. The solu- 
tion is dispensed through either a fiberglas footsprayer 
or a sponge rubber footmat. Onox, Inc., Dept. BA-1, 
121 Second St., San "rancisco 5, Calif. 





HE “Gill Fiberlite” pole incorporates ‘an entirely 





FIBERLITE 
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new principle of structural design in fiberglas vault- 
ing poles in that the maximum thrust of the pole is in 
the direction in which the pole bends. Available in 12’ 
and 14’ models and designed primarily for the light and 
medium weight high school vaulter. The Harry Gill 
Co., 401 N. Vine St., Urbana, III. 





having class discussions as to the pos- 
sible results is often effective. A tour 
of the facilities and the marking of the 
danger spots which have been men- 
tioned can also serve to make pupils 
safety conscious. 

A safety committee, club or patrol 
can be o i with the children 
helping to formulate the rules of con- 
duct they will be expected to obey. 
Rules such as taking turns, being sure 
no one is in their way, refraining from 
trying difficult stunts or tricks without 
proper instruction and proper spotting, 
and many more should be on the list. 

Pupils should be convinced of the 
importance of reporting any unsafe 
practice which they might observe. Of- 
ten, they feel they will be called a 
tattletale, but they must be shown it is 
their duty. By being observant they may 
prevent an accident and possible injury, 
either to the person involved or to somé 
other person. 

Of course, all of this instruction can- 
not and should not take place during 
the physical education period. However, 
it is so important, not only for the 
physical education activities, but for all 
of life that it deserves a place in many 
classes. It should be integrated into any 
class in which an opportunity is pre- 
sented. 

One more point along the same line 
deals with reporting injuries. Sometimes 
boys get the idea that it is a sign of 
manliness to fail to report and take 
care of an injury or illness. This matter 
should be discussed with them and the 
importance of reporting injuries or ill- 
nesses should be emphasized. As an aid 
in reporting accidents, a definite system 
should be worked out and all pupils 
should be aware of the proper proced- 
ures. 

First Aid Supplies. First aid supplies 
should be handy to all play areas and 
should be kept under lock and key. 
The supply of material should be 
checked periodically and items that are 
getting low should be replenished. A 
person trained in first aid should be 
available at all times and should have 
access to the equipment. 

Effect of Fear on Safety. Courage is 
not the lack of fear. Rather, it is con- 
tinuing on with a job that has to be 
done in spite of fear. A brave man may 
be afraid, but will keep on with the 
task because he believes it to be worth 
the risk. Nevertheless, fear itself is a 
definite safety hazard. When a person 
is afraid, he tends to tense up. This 
tenseness results in a loss of coordina- 
tion and freedom of movement. It 
makes him hesitate, and often, he who 
hesitates is lost. 

How, then, shall we deal with this 
matter of fear? Some children are 
naturally timid and/or fearful. Fre- 
quently, this fear is due to an early ex- 
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perience resulting in pain or fright. 
Some people fear the water because of 
a near drowning in their youth. Others 
are fearful as a result of overprotection 
on the part of their parents. In other 
cases, fear is engendered by a feeling 
of embarrassment caused by lack of 
proficiency. This last has the aspects of 
the so-called vicious circle. A boy stays 
out of play because of embarrassment; 
because he does not play, he cannot 
improve; because he does not improve 
and his friends do, his mortification is 
intensified. Then he is back to the 
point where it is less likely that he will 
play. 

For this reason skills must be taught 
to all of the children and not just the 
gifted few. It is important for the teach- 
er to guard against hard falls in the 
lower grades which, though they may 
not result in physical injury, may cause 
a fear of a particular activity or activ- 
ities. If a fall does occur and it is ascer- 
tained that no real injury has occurred, 
the individual should be encouraged to 
try the activity again almost at once. 

Those who display characteristics of 
being afraid should be handled care- 
fully and gently, but firmly. Conscious 
effort should be exerted by the teacher 
to overcome this fear. At times it is 
wise to allow these pupils to work on 
easier stunts in order to build up their 
confidence. Personal spotting and at- 
tention by the teacher often helps. This 
is especially true if the pupil has a 
great deal of confidence in the teacher. 
Children whose fear is caused primarily 
by embarrassment can be given special 
help off to one side or some work to 
practice at home in order that their 
skills may be improved. 


Classification of Students as a Safe- 
ty Factor. Pupil classification is fre- 
quently advocated but usually for rea- 
sons other than safety. In contact sports, 
smaller children have less chance for 
injury when the group is classified ac- 
cording to size and weight. In activities 
such as stunts and tumbling, skill clas- 
sifications should be used. The less 
skillful youngsters, when kept in a 
group, will not have to advance as 
rapidly as the more proficient ones and 
thus will not be trying stunts before 
they are ready for them. 

Teaching Proper Skills as Safety 
Aids. Correct skills are important not 
only from the standpoint of reducing 
fear due to embarrassment, but also be- 
cause of the fact that when an activity 
is improperly executed it may lead to 
injury of the performer or of others. 
One’s safety in sports depends to a great 
extent on one’s skill in performance. If 
a boy is not taught how to release a bat 
after swinging at a ball, he may fling 
it at a spectator or teammate. If he 





does not know the proper technique 
for sliding, he may break his own leg ' 
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or spike the baseman. In fact, it is a 
sensible precaution to rule out sliding i in 
all general physical education ball 

games (including those in the intra- 
coment program ) . Sliding should be per- 
mitted on varsity teams where the boys 


are equipped with sliding pads and are 
well coached in the maneuver. Certain- 


ly, the mothers of all the little boys. who 
have torn their pants would vote in 
favor of that proposal. 

There is room for skill instruction 
even in the games of low organization 
which are used in the primary grades. 
When two children run in opposite di- 
rections around a circle in order to 
get to a specific spot first, they might 
crash together unless they are taught 
to keep to the right. Of course, some 
learn without a teacher. After they have 
been knocked down a time or two, they 
figure out what to do. But, someone 
might get hurt in this trial and error 
method. 

Conditioning of Children as an Aid 
to Safety. All children should have a 
thorough examination by a physician 
before taking part in the physical edu- 
cation program. They should be check- 
ed again when they return to class after 
an absence of several days. Whether or 
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not they can participate is left up to 
the doctor. However, the teacher also 
has an important role. He must look 
for signs of fatigue. There is a differ- 
ence between fatigue and the breath- 
lessness and semi-tired feeling which 
are the result of a good workout. In a 
normal program, fatigue is usually the 
result of malnutrition, insufficient rest, 
excitement or a physical condition that 
should be checked by a doctor. 

Occasionally, a youngster without any 
of the above conditions can work him- 
self into a state of fatigue by an over- 
zealous desire to win or determination 
to build himself up physically. When a 
person is genuinely fatigued, he loses 
that sharp, fine control over his body 
which he normally has. His reaction 
time is slower; the strength he needs 
just is not there. Because of these fac- 
tors, he is more susceptible to injury. 

When a teacher notices signs of fa- 
tigue, labored breathing, gray complex- 
ion, a look of exhaustion, and trembling 
limbs he should insist that the indi- 
vidual stop his activity and rest. If 
fatigue occurs without undue strain or 
effort, the condition should be looked 
into by a physician. 

Before beginning any strenuous ef- 
fort, the class should have a warm-up 
period to loosen the muscles. A good 
warm-up tends to reduce the possibility 
of a pulled muscle. A conditioning pro- 
gram designed to toughen the muscles, 
increase strength and endurance, and 
develop coordination will help reduce 
the number of injuries. A well-condi- 
tioned body can take the normal bumps 
and strains much better than a poorly 
conditioned body. 

Class Discipline as a Safety Aid. It 
is a well-known fact that teaching is 
more effective in situations where good 
discipline is practiced as well as preach- 
ed. It is also true that class control is a 
definite factor in the safety aspect of 
the program. When children are al- 
lowed to run free and uninhibited and 
pay little attention to the commands 
and directions of the teacher, many un- 
safe conditions will result. 

After several hours of restraint in the 
classroom, it is quite natural for the 
children to want to let off steam. That 
is one of the many benefits of physical 
education classes. In order to be safe, 
however, this release must be guided 
into the proper channels. When good 
discipline prevails, it can be done. 

To many, the word discipline is dis- 
tasteful. It implies a strict, harsh at- 





tention to duty which does not allow 
for any fun or enjoyment. That is not 
the connotation intended. Youngsters 
are expected to have a good time and 
enjoy freedom of movement. They can 
talk, joke, get excited, and yell, but 
dangerous horseplay is definitely not 
indicated. If they are told to stop a 
certain practice or to gather at an in- 
dicated spot for instruction, they must 
know they are expected to do so at 
once. Children can have just as much 
fun with half the risk when they are 
taught proper discipline. 

Selection of Activities as a Safety 
Factor. At the start of this discussion a 
stand was taken against the practice of 
eliminating beneficial activities from 
the physical education curriculum in 
an effort to make it 100 per cent safe. 
For example, tumbling has been black- 
balled from many programs because of 
the supposed danger. ‘This activity can 
contribute much to the overall value of 
the physical education program and, 
therefore, should be included. 

Because this is true, it does not pre- 
clude the need for using discretion in 
the selection of the stunts to be taught. 
The beginning student must not be 
expected to try a back handspring or 
front flip. The stunts to be used should 
be carefully selected and taught in de- 
finite progression. 

We believe that people should learn 
how to drive cars, but certainly they 
should not be taken to a freeway for 
their first lesson. No one would select 
a wild horse as the mount for a person 
who wishes to learn to ride. Likewise, 
the more difficult stunts should not be 
introduced until the pupils are ready 
for them as demonstrated by their abil- 
ity to do stunts which lead up to the 
more difficult ones. 

The Role of Supervision in Safety. 
To sum up the matter of safety in the 
school physical education program, su- 
pervision is of utmost importance. Chil- 
dren, being children, will try to do 
things they know they have no business 
trying. They will take all sorts of 
chances to show off, or simply for the 
thrill of taking a chance. The sugges- 
tions about lectures, pictures, clubs, 
rules, etc., will help but supervision is 
necessary. The supervisor should be on 
the spot and not in the school building, 
rapping on the window and shaking a 
finger at those who are breaking the 
rules, 

Supervising or officiating games is 
very important. The official must insist 
that all rules are followed and rule in- 
fractions receive the proper punishment. 
Once the game gets out of hand, acci- 
dents are more likely to happen. Acci- 
dents and injuries can be reduced. They 
will be reduced when teachers, admin- 
istrators, and students work toward that 
goal. 
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